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USE THE SILO TO SAVE FEED BILLS - | 


tyes cattle raiser, be he dairyman or beef 
producer, must ever reckon the matter of 


feeds and feeding one of his biggest problems. 
He must not only be a first-class farmer if he 
is to grow feeds at the lowest possible cost, but at 
the same time he must be an expert feeder if his 
animals are to utilize the feeds to best advantage. 

It has become almost an axiom among success- 
ful livestock men that buying feeds means court- 
ing failure. Right now thousands of dairymen 
near our large cities are sorely pressed by high 
feed prices, and many of them are actually quit- 
ting the business. They are learning the bitter 
lesson that dairying on bought feeds cannot be 





made to pay, and the same 
is true of beef cattle rais- 
ing. 

As a means of providing 
cheap, succulent cattle feed, 





the silo is unequalled. Its 
use simply enables the farm 
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succulent green feed, and any cattle man knows 
that there’s nothing like green feed for getting 
milk and butter or for pushing beef animals. 
Good, permanent pastures are of course essential, 
and they must be provided; but with the very best 
of management pastures cannot be depended upon 
to furnish grazing all the year. There comes a 
time every winter when pastures are bare and 
brown, and to bridge this gap the silo is indis- 
pensable. It furnishes rough feed at a lower cost 
than can be had in any other way. Not only this, 
but it furnishes the feed in a form more palatable | 
to cattle than dry roughage can ever be, and suc- 
culence and palatability are big factors in determ- 
ining the value of any feed, as every livestock | 





man knows. 

If you have twelve or fifteen head of cattle or 
more to winter, you should carefully consider 
making a silo part of your farm equipment. In 
these days of high-priced feeds, the man who can 
produce them cheaply has taken a long step toward 
making his livestock pay. This the silo will help 


you to do. 


LLL 





If you need a silo, get in touch with your agri- 
cultural college today and get all the information i 
you need in building it. At the same time, put in 


a big acreage of crops for filling it this fall. 
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FILLING THE SILO ON AN UP-TO-DATE DAIRY FARM 
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Pure White Soap From the Fats You Save, Plus-~ 


iin * 


GIANT <@p Lit 


"The Lye of a Hundred Uses” The Progressive Farmer:— 


: : * T enclose a photograph of myself and my four pigs I won last March getting sub- 

You are enlisted in the great cause of Liberty ‘ scriptions to The Progressive Farmer. 

—Make Soap fro r of fat—That’s My two Durocs and the English Berkshire male are beauties. My Duroc Gilt 
P mm every Sssep f fat—That furrowed thirteen pigs the 15th inst. and I saved nine of them, They are beauties. 


Saving and Serving. If they do well, will send you a photo of them, 
[I am proud to see so many pigs being won by Club Raisers, Wishing The Progres- 


With GIANT Highest Test LYE yourcan easily sive Farmer and all its readers success, I beg to remain, Yours truly, 
make, at acost of one cent, a large cake of } Overton County, Tenn, J. C. THOMPSON, 
clean—pure— household soap with a full per- P. S.—I wish to say I won my four pigs in less than ten days and would not 
cemage of glycerine and free from the adulter- take $150 for them. 

mmon in factory made soaps. ee 
ome os andes y : - ‘ Note:—Get busy, boys and girls, and see if you can earn four pigs or at least one 
The process of home soap-making is simple, 
when GIANT Highest Test LYE is used. 
Dissolve one can of GIANT Highest Test 
LYE in three pints of water, add six lbs. of 
grease, boil, then cool and cut sixteen large 
cakes from the ten pounds of soap you have made. E GRANULATED 

Order a can today 

Send for booklet “GIANT LYE and its many uses.” 


The Mendleson Corporation 


11 Broadway Factories : eis 
New York City Albany, N. Y. —S— On the front page of your paper. Mr. T. M. Wilkinson 


Mecklenburg County, Va., sending in his renewal, 
writes: “I have been so busy studying the inside of The 
Progressive Farmer and trying to carry out its valuable 
helps, that I forgot to look at my label, and find that I 
have run perilously near the limit.”’ 


Read and Study 


each issue of The Progressive Farmer just as Mr. Wil- 
kinson does. You will find it will pay you big divi- 
dends during the coming year. but do not forget to 
look at the label and find out how you stand on our 
books in order that your subscription may be continued 
without having to miss several issues. 


Do Not Forget! 


that you must renew at least two weeks before your 
subscription actually expires, if you wish each copy, 
and that we cannot start your renewal with back num- 
bers if you allow your subscription to be killed on our 
list before you renew. 


i The Editors have promised that The Progressive Farmer 
| HRESH as soon as your grainis seasoned will be bigger, better and brighter during 1918, and you 
and when It 1s in prime condition. Get |? will miss something worth while if you let your sub- 

to market when prices are highest, or while roads |= scription be taken off of our list. $1.00 will renew The 
are in best condition for hauling. Get your ground Progressive Farmer for one year (52 issues) and it is an 
cleared of shocks in time to do the fall plowing properly. investment that will pay big dividends during the coming 


Instead of having a largecrew at the house to be fed and cared 
for, take a little more time and use your own help. There- '2 year. ($1.50 for 2 years; $2.00 for 3 years.) 
ore —own a New Racine or Sterling thresher. H ’ ; 

Ths Mew Undins fn. Os Mond x4 ciow, tives. ee 0 Should you request it “ay pcneton Book will be sent 
thresher for your own farm or crop — one that can be depended with a 3-year renew or $2.00. Say “send Garden 
upon to handle as much grain and thresh it more thoroughly 
than other threshers of equal size. 

The Sterling, in 21 x 28, 21 x 33, 26 x 33, afid 30 x 37 sizes, 
easily transported, convenient in hilly country, requiring very 
=  eagel to epersin, et an ne onet outfit. Sterling 

reshers are used extensively in the South for threshing pea- i : 
nuts, soy beans, and Kafir corn, as well as for small proms Bo THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER: 

A Titan or Mogul or an International Kerosene Tractor, fur- 
nishes the most economical power for New Racine or Sterling I enclose $ 
threshers. See one of these outfits and get our prices, or write 


to the address below for catalogues, subscription for My subscription 
International Harvester Company of America 
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Progressive Pig Club Department. 
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DONT FORGET 3c 


One Year, 52 issues, $1.00 Three years, 156 issues, $2.00. 
a: Years, 104 issues. 1.50 Five Years, 260 issues, 3.0 
Ten Years, 520 issues, $5.00—Less than ONE CENT per copy 
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Timely Farm Suggestions 


By TAIT BUTLER 














Calculating the Area Required to 
Produce a Given Amount of Silage 


T IS not an uncommon experience 

for feeders to find their silage giv- 
iig out before they expected or be- 
fore the end of the season. They buy 
or erect what is claimed to be a 150- 
ton silo, for instance, and calculate 
that this silo when filled will furnish 
30 head of cattle 40 pounds of silage 
each a day for 150 days. Of course, 
it would do so if the silo actually held 
130 tons, but it seldom does it. Gen- 
erally 125 to 130 tons is about what is 
taken out of such a silo when well 
filled. 

Again, large yields of silage crops 
per acre are often estimated on this 
same basis and run from 10 to 25 per 
cent above the yields actually pro- 
duced. We have known of estimated 
yields of 20 to 25 tons of sorghum per 
acre to shrink down to 15 to 18 tons 
to the acre when the facts were ob- 
tained. 

Estimating the yields of silage 
crops per acre by the supposed capac- 
ity of the silo is like guessing at the 
yields of crop standing in the fields, 
rather uncertain. Over 10 to 12 
tons of silage is rarely produced, 
and the average is generally around 6 
to 7 tons with corn which would 
yield around 30 to 35 bushels per acre. 
This is a much safer ‘basis for calcu- 
lating the area necessary to plant in 
order to produce the required amount 
of feed. 





Filling the Silo 


HE material out of which the silo 
is made has little or nothing to do 


with the keeping of the silage. 
Wood, iron, concrete, tile, etc., will 
all keep the silage perfectly and, oth- 
er things being equal, one about as 
well as another. In the selection of 
the kind of a silo, therefore, this 
point may be safely left out of con- 
sideration. 

The keeping of the silage, given 
air-tight walls, depends on the condi- 
tion or kind of material put in and 
the manner in which this is done. If 
the material settles or packs closely 
so as to exclude the air it will keep. 
This settling is largely influenced by 
the length of cut of the material, its 
equal distribution, the amount of 
moisture it contains, the height of 
the silo or the depth of material and 
its weight, etc. It requires more time 
to fill the silo when the silage is cut 
fine or in short lengths. It is more 
important that the cut be short in fill- 
ing the upper third of the silo than 
the lower two-thirds, and also when 
the material is rather dry than when 
ereen and full of moisture. All things 
ccnsidered, a rather short or fine cut, 
three-fourths of an inch, probably 
proves more satisfactory, even though 
the time and expense in filling the silo 
be greater and if the material put in 
at the top can be cut to one-half inch 
it is alf the better. The silage set- 
tles less readily. around the outside of 
the silo or next the walls, therefore it 
is important that there be an even 
distribution of the light and heavy 
parts of the material. There is some 
difference of opinion about the 
tramping required, but the best opin- 
ions favor keeping several men in 
the silo, the number depending on the 
size of the silo, and tramping the 
material down well next to the wall. 
The weight will cause it to settle in 
the center, but unless the material is 
well distributed to the outer circle 
next the silo wall and tramped down 


well air spaces and spoiled silage is 
apt to occur. This is especially true 
toward the top, where the greatest 
spoilage occurs, not only on top but 
running down the outer edges of the 
material next the silo wall. 

It requires less moisture in corn to 
cause it to settle properly and make 
good silage than generally supposed. 
Corn with half the leaves dry, the 
shucks yellow and the grains hard 
may be made into the best of ‘silage 
without the addition of water, if cut 
fiie and put in the silo right. Sor- 
ghum seldom gets too ripe or too dry 
to make the best silage, but much in- 
ferior, sour silage is made by putting 
the materials in the silo before they 
have sufficiently matured. 

The greatest care must be exer- 
cised in filling the last or upper 
fourth or third of the silo. In this 
part of the silo cutting the material 
fine, the presence of sufficient mois- 
ture and equal distribution and pack- 
ing of the material are of the greatest 
importance. On these depend largely 
the amount or depth to which the 
material will spoil and how far down 
along the silo walls the spoilage will 
extend. 


WHAT IS THE VALUE OF 
SILAGE? 


A Discussion of Some of the Factors 
That Must Be Considered in At- 
tempting to Answer This Question 


i bee present high prices of all mar- 
ketable feeding stuffs naturally 
give rise to inquiries fegarding the 
value of silage, which, not being on 
the market, does not have a value 
put upon it by commerce. 

We may assume that three methods 
might be used for estimating the val- 
ue of silage: 

1. By estimating the cost of grow- 
ing the corn and putting it in the 
silo, including rent of land, labor and 
all overhead expenses such as the 
cost of machinery, silo, etc. To this 
should also be added a fair profit to 
the producer. 

2. By comparing the silage with the 
estimated market value of the corn 
and stover when the crop is harvest- 
ed in the usual way, after adjusting 
the differences in the cost of harvest- 
ing and marketing the crop in these 
two ways. 

3. By a comparison, so far as that 
is possible, of the feeding value of sil- 
age with that of other feeding-stuffs 
which have market values. 

A reader has silage to be sold at 
the silo and wants to know its value. 
He says: “there seems to be a wide 
difference between the views of those 
who want to buy and those who 
have it for sale.” 

A very common practice in past 
years when charging silage to live- 
stock has been to place a value on it 
of $5 a ton. If that was a fair price, 
with other feeds at normal prices, 
then silage should now be worth 
from $7.50 to $10 a ton, for feeds are 
selling at from 50 to 100 per cent, or 
from one and one-half to two times 
the normal prices of past years. 

The first method suggested for ar- 
riving at the value of silage is al- 
ways unsatisfactory, because of the 
differences in the cost of production 
on different farms and under differ- 
ent conditions. Some farmers will 
easily produce silage at one half the 
cost to others. Moreover, cost of 
production is only one of the numer- 
ous items which go to determine the 
value of a product. 

The second method 





suggested is 


better than the first, but it is also 
faulty, in that corn being used for 
human food might sell in war times 
for a price not justified by its value 
for feeding livestock. 

Allowing the same cost for harvest- 
ing and storing the crop, by the two 
methods, the following might be 
taken as a fair sample of the com- 
parative values: 


$45.00 
18.00 


30 bu. of corn at $1.50. as 
1% tons stover at $12.......+++ 


Total ae $63.00 

S Dee GRO OO OO... asec cdevcessacese $63.00 

The third method of arriving at 
the value of silage is in principle the 
only correct one; but unfortunately 
it is impossible to determine values 
on this basis, which will fit all cases. 
In the first place, to give a fixed 
value to the digestible nutrients is 
not satisfactory, because, while all 
animals require all the different nu- 
trients and practically all feeds con- 
tain all these nutrients, different ani- 
mals require them in different pro- 
portions and feeds also contain them 
in still different proportions. For in- 
stance, silage and corn have a much 
higher value when fed with legumes 
and cottonseed meal, rich in protein, 
than when fed together or with oth- 
er feeds low in protein. Again, silage 
has a higher feeding value for young 
animals, dairy cows, and _ possibly 
for some other animals, than for dry 
cows, mature cattle or for horses. Giv- 
ing the digestible nutrients in feeds a 
value of 6 cents per pound for di- 
gestible protein and fat each and 2% 
cents a pound for digestible carbohy- 
drates, the following values are ob- 
tained for the feeds stated: 
Corn silage, per ton 
Corn—grain, per ton... 
Corn—grain, per bushel.. 
Oats—grain, per bushel .,.. 
Oate—grain, per ton 
Cottonseed meal, 44 per cent protein, 

per ton 
Cottonseed meal, 36 per cent protein, 

per ton 
Velvet bean and pod meal, per ton... 
Wheat bran, 
Wheat shorts, per ton 
Lespedeza hay, per ton 
Alfalfa hay, 
Cowpea hay, 
Timothy hay, per ton 


Johnson grass hay, per ton 
Corn§stover (medium moisture), per 
ton 


The following comment may be 
made on these values: 

All values appear high, but they 
are not higher than market prices as 
regards corn, oats, wheat-bran, 
wheat shorts, timothy and alfalfa 
hays. The values given Johnson 
grass, lespedeza and cowpea hays are 
high, as compared with the prices of 
timothy and alfalfa hays on the 
market, but the prices of Johnson 
grass, lespedeza and cowpea hays 
have always been relatively lower 
than their feed values justified, be- 
cause of prejudice and the facts that 
they have not been standard market- 
able hays and are not uniformly of 
as high grade or quality. 

The values given corn stover and 
cottonseed hulls are too high, be- 
cause of their low palatability and di- 
gestibility and the waste in feeding 
corn stover, which is not all con- 
sumed by the livestock. 

The value given cottonseed meal is 
higher than market prices, but this 
feed has always sold for less than 
its true feed value, because of pre- 
judice and the fact that much more 
of it is produced in the South than 
is consumed here, which is not true 
of any other feed largely used. The 
relative value given cottonseed meal 
is probably approximately correct. 
The value given velvet bean and pod 
meal is also high, as compared with 
market prices. This is probably due 
to the fact that it is a new feed, is 
in a measure in competition with 
cottonseed meal, our cheapest high- 
protein feed, and because it also 
lacks palatability. 

The value given silage may appear 
high, but this is not true, consider- 


ing its feeding value as compared 
with other feeds. In fact, $10 a ton 
is too low for silage compared with 
the values given other feeds if we 
consider that it is relished by all 
livestock and is especially valuable 
for feeding young cattle and horses 
and for dairy cattle. The value ap- 
pears high, only because it is not a 
marketable feed and we have been 
accustomed to placing a lower value 
on it. Compared with the market 
prices of other feeds good silage is 
worth more, rather than less than 
$10 a ton. 


VETERINARY PROBLEMS 


“Hogs Down in the Back” 














‘THE Progressive Farmer receives a 

large number of inquiries from 
readers regarding a form of paralysis, 
especially of the hind parts, of swine. 
On no one thing are we asked more 
frequently for help, and yet we can 
neither tell our readers the cause of 
the trouble nor give the remedy. 

A large number of causes have been 
suggested. Probably the one most 
frequently suggested by the farmer is 
“kidney worms.” It is safe to state 
that worms rarely are the cause of 
this trouble. If worms caused pres- 
sure on or attacked the nervous sys- 
tem paralysis might result, but this 
loss of use of the hind parts in hogs 
frequently occurs where such worms 
are not present. 

Others have thought that some sort 
of direct injury, fracturing a bone in 
the back, is the cause, but the facts 
obtained from an examination of 
many cases do not bear out this 
theory. It seems to be only an occa- 
sional cause of this trouble. 

Some have also assigned rickets or 
rachitis as the cause, and it is prob- 
ably a fact that hogs fed corn or oth- 
er feed lacking in protein and ash are 
more subject to this form of paraylsis, 
but the writer has seen it in pigs fed 
on slaughter house refuse and in oth- 
er cases where no criticism of thé 
feed could be made. 

It is quite common i1 sows suck- 
ling pigs, but in these cases it is not 
always confined to sows that are 
poor, weak or improperly fed, as some 
have thought. 

It is safe to state that no one yet 
knows the cause or nature of this 
trouble. This being the case, there is 
little wonder that no one knows a 
satisfactory remedy. From the con- 
ditions that have been thought to 
cause the trouble there is a clue to 
the methods of prevention. Ani- 
mals which have exercise and are fed 
on balanced rations, having sufficient 
variety, seem to be less liable to the 
disease. Hogs having good pasture, 
where they get plenty of exercise and 
are fed enough to keep them strong 
and growing seldom suffer. No medi- 
cine will be found entirely satisfac- 
tory.after the paralysis occurs. 

The animal should be put in com- 
fortable quarters, by itself, where it 
cannot be disturbed by other animals, 
and fed on green feed, skim milk and 
a mixture of corn, shorts and other 
suitable feeds, such as tankage, etc., 
and furnished an abundance of min- 
eral matter, such as ashes and char- 
coal. 

Sometimes I have thought that I 
obtained some benefit by giving about 
five grains of iodide of potassium and 
ten (10) drops of tincture of nux vom- 
ica to every 100 pounds of the hog’s 
weight, two or three times a day in 
feed. 

Calciden (Abbotts) a combination 
of calcium and iodine is highly recom- 
mended. For hogs a 5 grain tablet is 
advised. Six of these tablets or one 
30 grain tablet may be made up into a 
solution by adding an ounce of water, 
giving two teaspoonfuls twice a day. 
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By W.F. MASSEY 


What Farmers Want to Know 








—— 





The Amoor River Privet 


“DLEASE let me know whether the 
Amoor River privet is evergreen.” 
It always has evergreen till 
the past winter here. The awful cold 
of January last scorched the leaves 
off for the first time in ten years. 
The Lucidum variety, which is as ev- 
ergreen as a holly, was completely 
killed. This may not occur in fifty 
years again. 


Hay Crop After Oats 


“AFTER cutting oats in June, what 
annual grass will make the best 
hay crop?” 

For cattle, a hay crop made from 
peas, or soy beans will be best. You 
can get a bigger crop from sowing 
Sudan grass. Cut it as the 
heads show and you can get another 
cutting but°your land must be strong 
to stand taking a crop of oats and 
two crops of grass in a season. 


Alfalfa Turning Yellow 


“T HAVE a patch of alfalfa sowed 

last fall on strong soil. One ton 
of lime marl was applied before sow- 
ing: The alfalfa is turning yellow and 
seems to have stopped growing. What 
shall I do with it?” 

Mow the yellow alfalfa off at once 
and apply 400 pounds of acid phos- 
phate an acre as a top-dressing. You 
used too little of the marl. Two or 
three tons would have been better. 
But if mowed off and top-dressed the 
alfalfa will start again. 


Why Not Read the Paper? 


“T HAVE received a glowing descrip- 

tion of the Egyptian wheat. If it is 
as good as claimed it should be in 
general use.” 

If you had read The Progressive 
Farmer for a month or more back 
you would have found that I have 
already told all about this so-called 
wheat, which is no wheat at all but 
a very late maturing variety of non- 
saccharine sorghums. It will make 
good chicker feed, but as a rule you 
will find kaffir corn better. 


been 





as soon 











Planting a New Strawberry Patch 


“IT WANT to move my strawberry 

patch to another place. Will I 
gain anything by planting now or 
shall I wait till fall?” 

It is now entirely too late for spring 
planting of strawberries. You want 
to plant a new bed, not to move an 
old one, for that is not practicabie. 
The proper way to grow strawberries 
is to plant a bed every November. 
This is the best time to set them. The 
new plants of the season are then 
fully developed, and these are the 
only ones to plant. A bed set in No- 
vember will give you a fair to moder- 
ate crop in spring, and kept well cul- 
tivated through the summer and tlie 
runners trained in along the 
you will have matted rows and a full 
crop the next spring. Turn this bed 
under after this crop, for it is cheaper 
to plant a new bed than to try to keep 
an old one clean. Planting every fall, 
you will every year have one bed in 
partial crop and one in full crop, and 
will get more and better fruit than 
from an old bed. 


Rabbits and Velvet Beans 


“DLEASE tell me some means 

preventing the rabbits eating my 
velvet beans. I only have a few acres, 
and more rabbits than beans.” 

The rabbits seem to have attacked 
the summer legume crops very gen- 
erally. Of course you can poison 
them by spraying with arsenates, but 
ones does not want to do this on 


rows, 





for 





The rabbits 
substan¢es, 


crops intended for feed. 
dislike strong smelling 
and one the commonest 
tives is to put a teaspoonful of tinc- 
ture of asafoetida in three gallons 
of water, and spray with that. 

Shotguns, steel traps and rabbit- 
tight all useful. Cabbage 
leaves chopped to small pieecs and 
sprinkled with lead arsenate powder 
and scattered around the field will 
kill some of them. They are a great 
pest here. They once ate all my cab- 
bage before they headed, and though 
Maryland has a silly law making a 
close season for rabbits, and the same 
may be in other states, anyone has a 
perfect right to shoot wild animals 
damaging his crops, and I find a little 
Winchester rifle loaded with shot 
cartridges and kept handy in my of- 
fice about as useful as anything else 
for rabbits and English sparrows. 


A Sweet Potato Curing House 


“DLEASE give instructions for bunild- 

ing a sweet potato house, and say 
what temperature the thermometer 
should register to keep them.” 


of preven- 


fences are 





latted cra 


way is to have a set 

or strawberry crates Fill these in 
the field, culling the crop there. Store 
these on each side of the house so 
that there can be a circulation all 
around them. When al! are in open 
the ventilator and start the fire and 
run the heat up to 85 or 90 degrees, 
and maintain it there till the pota- 
toes have dried off from the sweat 
they always pass through after stor- 
ing. After this a temperature of 45 
to 50 will keep them, and this can 
usually be managed without fire ex- 
cept very cold weather, when a 
light fire may be needed occasionally 
at night. Keep the ventilator open 


when curing the potatoes, but closed 
in all cold weather. 


Plant Late Irish Potatoes 


HAVE advised Southern farmers to 
the early 
crop of Irish potatoes, since the pros- 
pect was and is that they will not be 
profitable this spring. The early Flor- 
the market. These 
shipped to Baltimore, sold 
by a commission merchant and re- 
shipped more than a hundred miles 
to our town, are retailing at $3 a 
bushel. This seems like a big price to 
the consumer who can get all the old 
potatoes he wants for 50 to 60 cents a 
bushel, but it shows that the Florida 
grower is getting very little for his 


go slow this season on 


ida crop is on 


potatoes 





LAN for a big hay crop. 
to get next year. 


4. Leave the Irish potatoes in 
conditions are not right. 





THE BUSINESS FARMER’S CALENDAR: SEVEN THINGS TO 
DO THIS WEEK AND NEXT 


Hay is going to be high-priced and hard 


2. If you have a silo, be sure to plant plenty of crops to fill it. 
Make a liberal estimate and then add 25 per cent for good measure. 


3. Be sure the pigs and calves are getting plenty to eat. 
stunted, an animal rarely gets over it. 


Things promise to get better later on. 

5. Kill the grass in the cultivated fields before it gets a start. 

6. Save moisture by rapid, shallow cultivation. 

7. Mow the weeds in the pasture, and cut the briers and bushes. 


Once 


the ground for awhile, if market 








I have more than once given plans 
for these houses and will gladly do so 
again, and would advise all interest- 
ed to note it. Here in southeastern 
Maryland, where the sweet potato 
makes one of our leading crops, many 
farmers have expensively built 
houses, and there are large houses at 
the railroad stations where crops are 
taken in for any one paying for the 
keep where they can be shipped read- 
ily in any mild spells in winter. But 
a brick and concrete house is not es- 
sential to the keeping, and an ordin- 
ary furnace like those used in tobac- 
co barns will answer as_well as the 
hot water boilers and coal-burning 
furriaces used here. : 


What is needed is a with 
deadened walls and a ventilator that 
can be opened and closed. The 
of course will depend on the size of 
the crop. For a cheap house set posts 
around the area to be enclosed about 
six inches in diameter and brought 
to line on both sides: Have the posts 
six feet above ground. A convenient 
width is ten fect, and as long 
needed. Sheathe the inside 
with matched board. Sheathe outside 
and cover with paper and weather- 
board. This will make a tight hollow 
wall. It can be filled with sawdust if 
you choose, but will be just as good 
without it. Set plates on the walls 
and make a double pitched roof. 
Sheathe the rafters inside and out 
and cover with tarred building paper. 


nouse 


size 


as 


posts 


Build a ventilator a foot or more 
square in centre of a house ten by 
twenty. At the north end build the 
furnace to be fed from an outside 


shed, and make the arch of the fur- 
nace level with the floor. Take a 
sheet iron flue overhead to the far 
end of the house. Make a door in the 


south end, double like the walls. 
Now in digging the potatoes care- 
fully avoid bruising them. 


The best 


” 


crop when the freights and commis- 
sion are taken out. If the crop from 
eastern North Carolina and Virginia 
is rushed on the markets early in 
June there will be certain to be a 
great slump. Better let the potatoes 
remain undug till July and _ give 
time the vast amount of the old 
potatoes to get out of the way. 

Then, too, thousands of growers in 
the North lost money on the bumper 
crop of 1917, and the result will prob- 
smaller acreage in the 
scarcity of potatoes 
next winter. Now we do not want 
any scarcity, for Irish potatoes are 
a valuable food and will enable us to 
save more wheat to go abroad. The 
chances then are that a late crop of 
potatoes will be profitable, not for 
shipping North, but for the home 
markets in the South and for seed for 
planting the next spring. 


for 


ably be a 
North, and a 


Seed of the early varieties like Cob- 
bler, Early ‘Rose, Triumph, etc., that 
have been kept back in cold storage 
will give a crop when planted in July 
that will keep easily through the win- 
ter, and will make the most profitable 
seed for planting in the spring. We 
can make this late crop easily in the 
South, and as the Northern potatoes 
will probably rule high in price next 
the Southern 


winter we can supply 
markets and do it with profit. Plant 
late potatoes in Middle July and 


plenty of them. 


Rotation in the Garden 


‘Tl AM an amateur gardener for the 

war period only, trying to grow 
vegetables for my family, and would 
like to have plants classed as to feed- 
ing. For instance, I know that the le- 
gumes need practically no fertilizers, 
while are moderate feeders 
and still others demand heavy feed- 
ing. If you can, class garden plants 


others 
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into light, medium and heavy feed- 
ers. Also discuss the problem of ro- 
tation so as not to exhaust the fer- 
tility of the soil. If 1 plant peas or 
beans in a place, have I increased its 
fertility, and can I then plant a 
eavy feeder after it? Has any one 


tudied the ideal rotation for a vee 


table 





garden in this country so as to 
se a minimum of fertilizer, consider- 
ing two crops a year and six varieties 
of vegetables growing at a time 
lo 
soil 


the 


begin, cannot 
rich any 
plant food in it is properly 
Of course you can make good 
crops vegetables with commercial 
fertilizers alone, provided you alter- 
nate with humus-making like 
clover and peas. But in a family gaf- 
den we do not usually have space for 
this sort of work, and the only means 
for keeping up increasing the 
needed humus is to use stable manure 
well rotted, for fresh manure applied 
in spring is far value than 
that applied in the fall and given time 
to rot. But stable manure is not well 
balanced, and gives an excess of ni- 
trogen, but when balanced with a lib- 
eral application of acid phosphate we 
have about the best fertilizer we can 


you varden 


ied 
mu 


j ] 
Dal- 


get 


too for crop, provy 


anc ed. 


of 


crops 


and 


of less 


get. It is true that the legume crops, 
like peas, beans, etc., can get their 


nitrogen from the air. But it is not true 
that they need practically no 
izer, for they are greedy consumers of 
phosphoric acid and _ potash. But 
special applications of potash will sel- 
dom be needed if the humus is main- 
tained in the soil and a little lime 
used every few years. But you must 


fertil- 


be liberal with phosphorus. If you 
grow peas and beans and eat them 
and then remove the vines from the 


soil you have not enriched that soil, 
but rather the opposite. It will be to 
some extent improved if the vines are 
turned under after the crop has been 
gathered. But a crop that needs 
heavily enriched soil coming in after 
the legumes will need heavy manur- 
ing. 

My practice is and has been 
many years, to cover the whole gar- 
den heavily with stable manure, hid- 
ing every particle of the soil with ma- 
nure. Then Ll add acid phosphate at 
the rate of 1,000 pounds an acre. This 
is for the whole garden, for I do not 
know any garden crop that will not 
be better for getting the soil rich, if 
the manuring is balanced with min- 
eral fertilizer. It is true that certain 
crops, like cabbage, collards, lettuce, 
rhubarb, and in fact any cfop the leaf 
of which is the valuable part, will use 
more nitrogen than root crops like 
beets and some other things. But for 
these I increase the nitrogen with ap- 
plications of nitrate of during 
the growth of the plants. 


for 


soda 


As to rotation, it is sufficient in gen- 
eral to follow a leaf crop with a crop 
grown for the roots or tubers. An 
‘arly cabbage crop by late potatoes, 
for instance, and to avoid following a 
crop with another of near botanical 
relationship. I would not advise fol- 
lowing peas with beans, potatoes with 
tomatoes, radishes with cabbage or 
collards, or turnips. Follow an early 


crop of lettuce, for instance, with 
beets or carrots. I have had good 
success in following spring lettuce 
with celery, though both are leaf 
crops. The heavy fertilization should 
usually be with the early crop. With 


you celery will be a fall and winter 
crop, and the heavy manuring for the 
early crop will make better, celery 
than a direct application to the celery 
itself. But as a general rule, follow 
a leaf crop by a root crop and one 
not in the same botanical order as the 
early crop. It is not the minimum 
amount of fertilization that eed 
to learn, but much we can profitably 
use. 


we 


EXPLAINED 


Irate Intruder—‘*‘Look here!’ You've been 
in this telephone booth for half an hour and 
haven't said a word, Now come out am 
give me a chance.” 

Occupant of Booth—“I am talking to my 
wife, sir.” 
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Brecetive Departmen?) 


@imken Roller Bearing Co., 
Peoples Gas Butlding, 
Ghioaso, Illinois. 


Gentlemen: 


° 
fuuctious in a simple manner. 





duct requires a minimum anant 


Yours very truly, 
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and end thrust 


“Bates ‘The Joliet Oil Tractor Ca 


Agricultural and Industrial Tractorr 
Joliet, Il. 


\February 
Fifth 
1.9.3.8 


s With reference to your favor 
fof the 22nd asking for our reasons for 
adopting "Timken Bearinzs” in 


our trac- 





; The quality of Timken Bear- 
ings hus won an enviable place umong 
manufacturers of macninery, whose pro- 


of fric- 


tion and reliability of service. 


‘QHE JOLIET OIL TRACZOR CO. 
ws a ve ey [le a 


A AMO OTHER CAUEES UN*s VOIDAELE OF BETORS OVE CONTHOL, 
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Why They Stay New 


In order to stay new, a piece of machinery 
must either completely resist wear, or must 
have some provision to take up the wear. 


As any moving part will wear in time, 
manufacturers universally provide means 
of take-up, so that by tightening a nut, 
removing a shim, drawing down a tapered 
shaft into a socket or replacing a cheap 
bushing, expensive working parts are pro- 
teeted against wear. 

It is this principle, found in every auto- 
mobile, motor truck or important piece 
of machinery, that keeps Timken Bearings 
new—and forestalls injury to tractor gears 
and other vital parts through wear. 


Cone, cup and rollers wear slightly, of 
course, just as do the parts of any bearing, 
but Timken Bearings resist effects of wear 
as long as any bearing before they need 
adjustment. Then take-up makes them 
brand new, and their service begins all 
over again. 

The only time you need to look at your 
Timken Bearings is when you “tune up” 
your tractor before starting a new season. 
Thus you have in their principle of ‘‘take- 
up” protection against repairs, adjustments 
or injury to vital parts when the tractor 





is in the field. 
Ms, Every One Does Double Duty 
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At every bearing point in any tractor, 
truck or passenger car there is some com- 
bination of end thrust and radial load 
that must either be taken by two separate 
bearings or by one bearing that does the 
work of two. 


In all these power vehicles Timken 
Bearings have demonstrated their capacity 
to stand up under all combinations of end 
thrust and radial load because they are 
specifically designed to do that very thing. 


Timken Bearings stay new and do their 
double duty well not only because they 
are made on the correct principle, but be- 
cause they are made precisely and are made 
of material that is of known excellence. 
Fhe Timken Company even make their 
own steel in order that they may control 
the quality of their product from the very 
beginning. 

Our booklet; F-32 ‘Timken Bearings for Farm 
Tractors,” tells why your tractor is a better invest- 
ment if it has Timken bearings. A copy of this 
booklet will be sent you free on request. 


THE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING CO. 
Canton, Ohio 


FOR FARM 
TRACTORS 
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A PAGE OF SILO EXPERIENCE LETTERS 





Ten Years’ Silo Experience 


($5 Prize Letter) 
experience with feeding 
to and milk cows 
me consider ensilage the 
feeding material that 
yn the average livestock 
the succu- 
houses because 
i the livestock 
city of the farm; ¢2) it 
maximizes flow of milk of the 
‘airy herd; (3) it increases the mar- 
keting period during which grass-fed 
may be sold; (4) it 
large per cent of the feeding value of 
the fodder which under the ordinary 
manner of handling the crop 
would be wasted; (5) it decreases the 
harvest labor in disposing of the cor: 
(6) it saves the immature corn 
1 
I 


cattle 


luable 


used 


L like tne silo and 
ee which it 


nereases 


the 


cattle Saves a 


corn 


crop; 
crop from the damages of early fal 
frosts; (7) its use markedly simplifies 
feeding labor on the average 
farm; (8) it provides plenty of winter 
succulence as a substitute for grass; 
(9) it materially reduces the expenses 
of wintering feeder cattle; and (10) it 
promotes the feeding of a balanced 
ration. : 

I have fed a medley ensilage ration 
composed of soy beans, cowpeas and 
corn with marked success in increas 
ing meat production in the of 
feeding steers and in increasing the 
milk yield of Holstein and Guernsey 
cows. My experience is that it pays to 
grow the soy beans and cowpeas di- 
rectly with the corn and to use a cort 
harvester to cut the combination 
crop. The farmer should aim to en- 
sile a mixture of approximately 75 
per cent corn to 25 per cent of 
beans and cowpeas, as in this propor- 
tion the furnishes practi- 
cally a balanced ration. Where the 
corn is drilled with a corn-planter, it 
is best to sow the beans and peas 
from one side of the planter and the 
corn from the other, as by this prac- 
tice the seed is evenly distributed as 
desired. There also is a special bean- 
planting attachment which can be 
purchased at a small cost and attach- 
ed to the average corn planter. Its 
use also favors the correct seeding of 
the combination ensilage crop. 

I have also raised the corn and 
cowpeas and soy on separate 
fields and combined them at the cut- 
ting box during silo-filling time. This 
method is unsatisfactory, as it en- 
tails extra labor and also endangers 
the machinery in sections where the 
land #s at all stony. 

At present I am using two silos of 
a combined capacity of 200 tons, and 
this summer I intend to erect anoth- 
er silo. I specialize in the produc- 
tion market milk at the present 
time, and in this activity I estimate 
that my increase the feeding 
value of my corn crop at least 33 per 
cent. My second silo is very satis- 
factory and inexpensive, as it cost 
only $125, being a home-made struc- 
ture designed after the plan of the 
Tennessee wooden-hoop silo. 

Last year my ensilage crop, which 
consisted of corn averaged 
fourteen tons ‘to the acre, it requir- 
ing about 14% acres of corn to fill the 
two silos. I estimated the feeding 
value of this ensilage at $8 a ton, and 
on this basis the crop was worth 
$1,600, and was adequate to carry fif- 
ty milk cows for seven and one-halt 
months, where the daily allowance to 
the cow was thirty-five pounds of sil- 
age. This. corn crop averaged ap- 
proximately 50 bushels to the acre, 
according to the portion of the crop 
which was husked. On this basis 
about 712.5 bushels of corn worth 
$1.50 a bushel and 1,140 bundles of 
corn fodder worth $.07 a bundle went 
into the silo, the total value of this 
feed being $1,148.55 on the basis of 
what the feed would have sold for on 
the local market. However, for milk- 
making purposes in the form of en- 


stock 


case 


SOY 


roughage 


beans 


Ol 


silos 


alone, 


silage the corn crop was worth $1,600, 
an increase of $451.45 in value 
should be credited to the efficiency 
the silo storage place for the 
corn crop which is to be used for 
home feeding operations. 

GEORGE A. 


Would Not Try to Raise Livestock 
Without a Silo 


($3 Prize Letter) 


which 


ot 


as a 


COLLINS 


1916 | bought 50 acres of bottom 
Also 30 head of cows and as 
many Angora goats. I planted the 
entire field in corn, cane milo 
maize. In May I had two large con- 
i erected and cut my 


N 
I land. 


and 


crete silos crops 
for silage as soon as they 
pleted. I filled both 

enouch left to feed my 
middle of September. | 
the silage till my next crop came in, 
and I marketed $1,000 worth of stock, 
doubling the amount 


vere com- 
and had 
stock till the 
fed them on 


silos 


besides almost 
of stock to raise from. 

I consider those two silos the best 
investment I ever made. If I had not 
had them my stock would have starv- 
ed, for my nearest neighbors did not 


the 
find 
and 
on 


morning and night, with 
sprinkled on top. | 
Silage 


freely 


day, 
eround feed 
fed on 


milk as 


vrain 
when 


that cows 
good hay as 
pasture When 
keep the top level; 


this 


good bluegrass feed- 
silage, always 


ou ( Ss, as causes it 


best 


rod¢ 
I I 


to cu ider is 
dead, but the 
well matured to get the best out of it 
While filling keep it well 
tramped, especially next to the wall, 
to keep out the 


thus preventing 
the silage from spoiling. When the 
silo is full and be to ferment or 
heat, there is always a foot or on 
top that spoils, unless you run a load 
of straw on top and wet it, this serv- 


corn should be pretty 
always 
air, 


21ns 


sO 


a “mulch” and preventing the 


spoiling to a great extent. — 
i, & FUTe. 
Mt. Mourne, N. C. 


Likes His Silo Better Every Year 
($1 Prize Letter) 
NTU 


seen a 


three years ago I had ney 


silo and had heard 





Approximate Capacity of Silos in Various Sizes, in Tons 


above estima 
yr 20 per <« 
usually put 
we have learned 
vith moisture and w 
the estimates usually 
top, after settling 
As is well known 
and the greater 
one-half pound per 
Deep silos also settle 
to 8% feet from our ¢ 
The yield of silage produced per acre is 
ix to eight tons is near the average in the 
practical attainment when 
silo should be twice as many feet 
feet in diameter ould be at 
at least feet high, In fac 
good reason why a silo 16 
to 2 inches should fed 


necessary to feed as 


* cubie foot 
allowance 
unless the 
the silo 
r cubic foot. 


lepth 


weight 
foot increase in } 
more than those of 
ilculations in estimati 


cre is a 
The 

silo 10 
ought to be 
is no 

be 


fast 
fed 


Sllage 


cows 


consume the 
will require 40 


of 


ter Sil 


tho 1 3 like one- 
uch more nearly represent the amounts of 
ian the estimates generally given. Since 
ikke the ag it is not so heavy 
than generally estimated, and, moreover, in 
for th to four feet left empty at the 
silo is filled 
and the tighter it 
d an arbitrary increase of 


best si 


packs, 


have 
silos 
over-e 


ess h, and we top 2 


ng the capacity of 
also usually much 
South, but, of course, 10 
land is made rich enough 
it is feet in diameter: in other words, a 
high and one 16 feet in diameter 
derably higher than this is pref l 
feet in diameter should not be 36 to 40 
off the top surface evenly each day 
much as 2 inches to prevent the silage spoil- 


From 
tons per 


from a silo 


silo 20 feet 


spoiling 


prevent 
amount for a 


enough to 
the same 








average 10 bushels of corn per acre, 
and the other stuff just simply dried 
up. Lots of stock starved that winter 
and many of them died, but I did not 
lose a single head and they were all 
ready for market early. 


I was the only farmer in the coun- 
had a silo, but several have 


try that 
them now. I can stand on my front 
porch and count 10 silos besides mine. 
I have increased my number of stock 
and bought more land and built more 
silos, and my silos bring me cash evy- 
ery year. I would not undertake to 
livestock farm without them. 


Silo Furnishes Best of All Cattle 
Feeds 


($1 Prize Letter) 
Y EXPERIENCE 
vinces me that the silo is the best 
and most economical way to conserve 
feed for cattle. In dry feed there is 
always more or waste; in the 
silo feed there is practically mone, as 
the cows eat every bite of it. I have 
found that sorghum or legumes mix- 
ed with corn makes good silage. 

I consider the silo economical be- 
cause so much feed can be stored in 
such a small space, and the quality 
is also better than the dry rough 
feed. I always feed the silage twice a 


De 





with silos con- 


less 


little about them. There were very 
few in this section. In the spring of 
1915 I bought a farm on which was a 
pine stave silo 32 feet high and 11 
feet in diameter. The silo had been 
filled the previous fall, and probably 
two-thirds of the ensilage had been 
fed. 

My stock were rather poor, as I 
had been feeding only corn husks 
and hay. I began at once to feed them 
ensilage. The cattle and horses too 
were very fond of their new feed, and 
in a short time a striking change 
could be seen in their appearance. In 
the late spring when pasturing time 
came they were sleek and fat. Ensil- 
age is to stock in the winter precise'y 
what grassis to them in summer 
months. 

A cover crop of crimson clover had 
been sowed on a five-acre field on the 
farm. The clover stood until late in 
May, when it was three and four feet 
high. I plowed this clover under and 
planted corn for ensilage about the 
first days of June, after all my spring 
work had been finished. I laid the 
corn rows off considerably closer 
than for an ordimary crop and almost 
sowed the corn in the row. With pro- 
per attention it can be grown with 
the stalks four inches apart. 

When this corn was slightly past 
the roasting ear stage I cut and bun- 
dled it with an improved corn binder 


and hauled to the silo, where a large 
shredder and cutter combined pulled 
by a 10 horse-power gasoline engine 
cut it and blew it into the silo as fast 
as three teams could haul it. 

A layer of wheat 
feet deep was put on top to preserve 
the feed until November 1, when it 
was opened for feeding. | ev- 
ery year and like the feed better ey- 
ery year. A silo is the most 
tial thing I can think of for farmers, 
dairymen and stock raisers. 

J..M. GLANCE, Jr 


is Ae 
Leicester, N. C. 


straw about two 


use it 


essen- 


Silage for Beef Production 
($1 Prize Letter) 

experience 

has 


UR with silage and 

livestock convinced us that 
the former must be put into the feed- 
ing program of every beef-producer 
who wants to fit animals for the mar- 
ket. Animals fed on silage we find 
make cheaper gains, lose less in 
shrinkage when shipped to market, 
and return greater profits than those 
fed on alfalfa or other high-class hay 
as roughage. 

Our experience has also proved 
that animals that receive both good 
hay, such as No. 1 alfalfa, and silage 
shrink more than those fed on silage 
without the hay. This bit 
surprising, but nevertheless facts 
speak for themselves. We _ would 
state, however, that our experience 
has also proved that silage is not a 
cure for all ills, but that it has its 
shortcomings well its advan- 
tages. Silage is a starchy feed, we 
find, and when fed must be supple- 
mented with a protein feed, such as 
cold pressed cottonseed cake, cotton- 
seed meal, or oil meal. We have 
learned that silage is not a complete 
feed within itself, and must not be 
used as a sole feed, thinking that it 
will produce a marketable finish. We 
find in finishing animals that it is 
necessary to add considerable concen- 
trates, especially toward the finish of 
the feeding period. Cattle which are 
being roughed through the winter 
can get along nicely on corn silage 
amd a small amount of alfalfa hay, 
thus fitting them well for grass and 
subsequent green feed, but for the 
fattening animal the grain must be 
added. A. M. LATHAM. 


Stamford, Texas. 


seems a 


as as 





Seven Reasons for the Silo 


($1 Prize Letter) 
ORE butter and beef can be pro- 
duced (and more cheaply) from 
feeding silage than from any other 
method of feeding that does not in- 
clude it. 

2. An acre of land in silage crops 
will yield more beef and dairy pro- 
ducts than in any other way, and at 
the same time save much high-priced 
grain during winter. 

3. Because the full feed value of the 
entire corn plant is saved, and, too, in 
a far more palatable and nutritious 
form. 

4. Because 
in the same 


more feed can be stored 
space in the form of sil- 
age than in the form of hay or fod 

5. Because there is less waste mate- 
rial by putting the crop into silage. 

6. Because more stock can be kept 
with a silo than without it. Good 
silage properly fed is all consumed, 
no waste. 

7. Silage is relished by stock, as it 
retains that sweet flavor when pro- 
perly put up. 

The silo provides the cheapest and 
best winter succulence for stock. It 
produces better and cheaper beef 
than so much dry feed, and at the 
same time keeps stock healthier and 
thriftier. If you haven’t a silo, now 
is the time to build one. W. H. H. 


One year's subscription to The Progressive 
Farmer and ‘‘Where Half the World is Wak- 
ing Up” for only $1.30. 
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SILOS AND SILAGE 


Twenty-three Years of Silo Experience Has Convinced Mr. French 
of the Value of the Silo in Southern Livestock Farming—Corn and 
Soy Beans a Splendid Silage Combination 


By A. L. FRENCH 


T HAS been so many years since 

silage proved itself that to at- 

tempt now to argue against this 
splendid, succulent, nutritious cattle 
feed would be a pure waste of valua- 
ble time. 

Twenty-three 
years ago the wri- 
ter built his first 
silo, and during 
the following win- 
ter the evidence 
was so complete 
that the defense 
rested so far as 
he was concerned. 
Nineteen other 
twinters’ use of silage added nothing 
to the experience of the first winter, 
except to settle the point in my mind 
that a poor silo is better than none 
under the most of conditions, but that 
the best—as in a great many cases— 
is the cheapest in the long run. The 
waste of feed in a poor silo in one 
winter will generally pay all the in- 
terest, for one year, on the cost of 
the best silo, and will continue to do 
this for the length of life of the poor 
silo. 

This point was not of so much im- 
portance twenty years ago, when feed 
had about one-third its present value, 
and good labor could be had for one- 
half what poor labor commands to- 
day. When a ton of silage rots now 
seven to eight dollars is changed into 
a poor grade of manure, where twen- 
ty years ago two or three dollars 
would cover the loss. 

There is one fact in connection 
with silo filling that cannot be got- 
ten around, and that is that much 
hard labor for several hands is in- 
volved, and this labor must be avail- 
able when the right time to do ithe 
work is at hand. There came a time 
some years ago, in our neighborhood, 
when this labor could not be secured, 
and our silo was not filled. Plans are 
under way now for another silo that 
will be filled with a small outfit that 
can be managed with three or four 
hands, and I deem this the only solu- 
tion for the problem where hands 
cannot be hired and neighborhood co- 
operation is not feasible, as is the 
case in some sections. 

The vitrified clay ‘block silo has 
about made out its case in my mind 
as the best all-round silo to build. The 
everlasting nature of this material, 
the hollow wall and the smooth in- 
side surface, are points that speak 
strongly for silos of this type. Many 
silos I have seen have given poor ser- 
vice and been short-lived because of 
insufficient foundation. Where heavy 
material is to be used, such as tile or 
cement, a broad foundation, not less 
than two feet thick at the base, 
should rest on a solid clay bottom, 
and if this foundation be made of 
concrete the part extending above 
ground should be well reinforced with 
steel. A foundation of this sort will 
never settle and the upper 
structure to crack. 


MR. FRENCH 


cause 


Experience With Silage Crops 

E HAVE used many different 

plants and combinations of plants 
for silage, handled in various ways. 
First it was a mammoth variety of 
corn, stalks twelve feet long with ears 
a foot long. This made a pretty fair 
quality of silage, but the great stalks 
were burdensome to handle; the big 
ears clogged the cutter, and the sil- 
age was rather too sour because the 
corn could not be left until it had at- 
tained to the proper degree of ripe- 
ness. 

Then came a smaller variety of 
corn, with a larger percentage of ma- 
tured ears, and later then was added 
to this pea vines cut in with the corn 
at the rate of one load of peas to four 
of corn. The peas were dropped 
later, as it was found to be too expen- 
Sive to handle the green peavines. 


Sorghum and kaffir corn were tried 
with some success, but in the case of 
the sorghum there was rather too 
much juice and the silage was too 
sour. When a load of quite ripe corn 
was run in with every load of sor- 
ghum good results followed when 
the combination was properly mixed. 
Then we acquired the habit—which 
we are following with practically all 
our corn acreage now—of drilling a 
peck of mammoth yellow or black 
soy beans per acre right in the rows 
with the corn going over the rows 
the second time with a shoe planter. 
Cutting this combination wf the 
corn harvester and binding in bundles 
gives a balanced ration, to go into the 
silo, that may be handled as rapidly 
as can corn alone and is, we believe, 
the ideal silage material for use 
North or South, East or West: 

No one should attempt to mix the 
seed of corn and soy beans for plant- 


We have planted hundreds of acres 
after this manner, and it would be 
very seldom indeed that the 
would be two inches out of the corn 
row. We have two planters, the first 
distributing the corn and fertilizer 
and the other following to distribute 
the peas. The man who runs the pea 
planter generally finds time to haul 
to the field the fertilizer used by the 
other planter. Twelve to fourteen 
acres per day is about an average 
planting when the work is handled in 
the above manner, the acreage de- 
pending somewhat upon the amount 
of fertilizer being used per acre, 

For handling silage corn from the 
field, the wagon equipped with low, 
broad tire wheels is the proper thing. 
Silage corn is too heavy to be lifted 
onto a high wagon. 

One of the most important matters 
connected with the storing of ensil- 
age is proper mixing and packing of 
the silage in the silo. The best man 
on the place should have this job for 
his, to have and to hold until the silo 
is full. And one advantage of the 
small outfit over the large machine 
for filling is, that with the slow filling 
attending the small machine, the sil- 


beans 














CONCRETE SILOS AT THE CLEMSON COLLEGE DAIRY. BARN, CLEMSON COLLEGE, 
SOUTH CAROLINA 


ing at the same time; for the beans 
will work to the bottom of the boxes 
every time and instead of the proper 
distribution of corn and beans there 
will be first long spaces in the rows 
with nothing but beans then other 
spaces with practically all corn. It is 
not at all difficult, the second time 
over the land, to follow the rows 
made by the first passing of the plant- 
er, for the shoe of the planter will 
follow the track of the first planter 
with only reasonable attention from 
the driver. 


age may be more thoroughly packed 
and its settling while filling is going 
on tends to greater capacity for a silo 
of a given size. I doubt if any silo 
should be built less than 30 feet in 
height, and those having a diameter 
of 16 feet or more may well be 36 to 
50 feet high. 

Rich corn silage and cottonseed 
meal is without a doubt the greatest 
cattle feed mixture in the world, and 
those who live outside the cottonseed 
reduce the meal 


meal territory can 
by using the 


feed very materially 





Reform” on page 13. 


your legislature meets. 


EDITOR THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER :— 


stamps 
Send 


Enclosed find two 3-cent 
of Taxation’, by Clarence Poe. 


Name 


Address 





ARE YOU INTERESTED IN TAXATION REFORM? 


least, read Editor Clarence Poe’s article, “A Platform of Taxation 
As he says there, the only sure way to take 
more of the tax burden off the poor and put it on inheritances is to 


get legislators PLEDGED IN ADVANCE to this reform. 


Very likely your candidate for the legislature has not looked into 
the matter at all, and does not know just where your state stands. 


[’ YOU are interested in having taxes put where they will hurt 


Why not tear out this “Platform of Taxation Reform” therefore 
and mail it to some man in your county who is likely to go to your 
state legislature, either house or senate? 
can mail it without your name appearing on the page at all. Or better 
still, sign a note at the bottom asking him to read the article—or cer- 
tain parts you have marked. Or what is far, far better, enclose the 
page with a note (or a note written on the bottom of the page) asking 
him if he will not let you know how he stands on the Arkansas in- 
heritance tax plan and if he will not agree to work for its adoption. 


The best plan of all, however, we save for the last. If you will send 
us two 3-cent stamps, we will send you ten copies of this “Platform 
of Taxation Reform.” Then you can send a copy to several candidates 
for the legislature now and also have several copies left for use after 
Just sign the following blank: 


for which please 
to following: 


If you wish to do so, you 


send me ten copies of “A Platform 
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corn and soy bean mixture for silage. 
Use a variety of corn that requires 
around 120 days to reach maturity, 
then the soy beans planted at the 
same time with the corn will have 
made the proper development when 
the husks of the corn are brown. 


Would Rather Be Without a Barn 
han Silo 


($1 Prize Letter) 

DO not claim to offer any new 

idea in silos or in silo building, but 
simply will tell how I have adapted a 
well known silo to the conditions pre- 
vailing in this section. 

I build my foundation of the diam- 
eter desired (about 12 feet is good), 
then describe a circle on top of foun- 
dation, of the desired diameter. Then 
set rough studding 2x4 or 2x6 of most 
any workable length (mine were 18 
feet long), first form my doorway by 
setting a double stud on each side 
and secure them plumb, I then place 
studding on the circle 12 inches apart 
until the entire space is filled, keep- 
ing them plumb and in a true circle 
by mailing a thin board about 6 to 7 
feet above the foundation. I have 
some tough boards (elm is good) saw- 
ed not more than one-half inch thick, 
a little better. These boards 
can be of nearly any width, but are 
best uniform, so that they will match. 
These are nailed close together on in- 
side of studding, then lath on this 
without furring as it is not needed. 
When through lathing I have it plas- 
tred with cement and sand about 1 
to 3 in mixture. The outside can be 
made with hoops double the thick- 
ness of the thin boards, hoops to be 
five or six inches wide and spaced 
climbing distance apart. 

I have used such a silo six or seven 
years, and it never was sided on the 
outside. It has kept ensilage in 
splendid condition, mine was 38x14% 
feet, never had to touch it for repairs 
(it burned down last month). 

I expect to build two ‘this summer, 
and they certainly will be after the 
same pattern. Five or six neighbors 
have built—after this plan, and. all 
seem well suited. 

It should not be necessary for a 
man to extol the good qualities of the 
silo in this day and age of enlighten- 
ment, but will say that after seven 
years use of a silo, I certainly expect 
to provide ensilage room, even should 
1 be compelled to abandom for the 
present the building of a barn, (My 
farm buildings were nearly all burn- 
ed by lightening April 1). 

Amelia, Va. DAVID HINDLE. 
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Capacity of Silos 

F IT is estimated that 125 tons of 

silage is required it is best to plan 
for a silo that will hold at least 140 
tons by the usual methods of estimat- 
ing the capacity of silos. To be safe, 
it 1s always best to discount the us- 
ual tables giving the capacity of silos 
of different dimensions at least 10 per 
cent 

in the case of small silos they us- 
ualiy hold even less than 90 per cent 
cf their estimated capacity. Silos soid 
as 100-ton silos very frequently hold 
only about 75 to 80 tons. Not only is 
there generally lost from three to five 
feet at the top of the silo after the 
silage settles, but silos of 25 feet or 
less in height lack the depth of silage 
or the weight to settle the material 
so it will weigh as much per cubic 
foot as generally estimated. While 
two medium size silos may be better 
than one very large one, it is always 
to have a little too much room 
in the silo or to have some silage 
left over than to have the silo too 
small to hold the material produced 
cr to furnish feed for the stock until 
the end of the feeding season. 


best 


THE SLACKER 

If you have an idle dollar 
It’s a slacker, 
Take it firmly by 
It’s a slacker. 
Make it battle for the 
For a dollar on vacation 
In the present situation 
Is a slacker. 


the collar— 


nation, 


—Exchange. 








DELCO-LIGHT 


Increases Farm Efficiency 


Fifty thousand Delco-Light plants in 
operation on American farms aré 
saving, at the most conservative 
estimate, an hour a day each—or 
over 18,000,000 work hours a year. 


That is equal to an army of 60,000 
men working ten hours a day for a 
full month. 


Delco-Light is a complete electric light and 
power plant for farms and suburban homes. 


It furnishes an abundance of clean, safe, 
economical light, and operates pump, 
churn, cream separator, washing machine 
and other appliances. 


Ask us to show you how 
Delco-Light can save time 
and money on your farm 


The Domestic Engineering Company 
Dayton, Ohio 
DISTRIBUTORS: 


The Domestic Electric Co., 

66 West Mitchell St., Atlanta, Ga, 
Geo. M. Foos, 

207 Third St., Baton Rouge, La, 








R. F. Trant, 

442 Granby St., Norfolk, Va. 
Home Light & Power Co., 

218 W. First St., Chaprlotte, N. C. 
H. R. Colby, 

251 E. Monroe Ave., Memphis, Tenn, 

East Tenn. Farm Lighting Co., 

124 Union Ave., Knoxville, Tenn. 
Independent Electric Light & Power 
Co., 205 Ave, C, San Antonio, Texas, 





SELF CRANKING 
AIR COOLED 


THICK PLATE 


LONG-LIVED 
BATTERY 
BALL BEARINGS 
NO BELTS 
USES 
KEROSENE. 











—that’s what you'll say when you find out about the new Appleton 
featuresthatsave time, labor and money. Thousands who have used 
the Appleton have proved that it does more and better work per 
ersilo fillers; thatit is practically trouble-proof; is safe, 
ast power to run it; and stands up far longer. These 

facts are from the statements of actual users. Now the 


new features make the Apple- Fy 


ton the best value ever built. 
Be sure you find out all about it. | 


Free Color Catalog |£4/ 
. fully describes and illus- (Sa 
trates these big improve- &. 
ments; silo book also free 
if you want it. Write today. /\ 
4 Appleton Mfg.Co., 437 Fargo St., 
La: 2s ty yy) Uddediddldendtaliddtedl sd ee PE 


Sizesfor JXOs i 
6 h. p. and =~ 
p- % 7 
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Hot Spot Heats the Fuel 


Let me ship you at onee,a WITTE High- 
' Grade Kero-Oil Engine—5 Year : 
Guaran noe ieoney Back if Not 
Satisfied on my new DayEngine 
5 Offer. Write for this offer NOW--before 
you select any engine. Save $15 to $200. 


WITTE‘ ENGINES 


Preheat the fuel from waste ex« ies 
banat thay are fel muse Standen 
| a aesa’ what kind o an 4 ino you need--Lmake it. Write 
my new offer and new book,**How to J It’s £ 
all about engines--and it’s FREK.--ED, Hi. : 





“1 have three pumps of your make and they are the best pumps 1, 
ever saw,” writes F. M. Polk, Tobinsport, Ind. No wonder! 
For they are backed by 69 year’s pump-making experi- 


Remember, we guarantee every one of 
OULDS PUMP 
Ca VERY SERVICE 
to fully perform. the work for which it is rec- 
p——A. ~ 9 Write today for new free, 
book, “Pumps for Every Service.’’ 
Ask our Service Dept. to help you 
Address Dept. 12. 


ence. 


The Goulds Mfg. Co. 
Main Office and Works 
Seneca Falls, N, Y. 


New York Chicago 


Boston A H 
n tants —e 
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HOW TO CARE FOR THE HEAD OF THE DAIRY HERD 


By Tait Butler 


[This is No. 21 of a series of 52 articles. on “How to Succeed With Hogs and Cattle.” 
The twenty-second, “How to Care for and Feed the Dry Dairy Cow,” will appear next 











he is a good one he may fairly be 

regarded as more than half, it is 
worth while that he receive the best 
care that can be given him, 

If the future head of the dairy herd 
is bred on the farm or bought when a 
calf, the most important item in his 
young life is good feeding. It has 
been found that skimmed milk, when 
supplemented by suitable grain and 
hay, is equal to whole milk in the 
rearing of a bull for breeding pur- 
poses. But it is of the greatest im- 
portance that the young bull be lib- 
eralf~ fed and make good growth, 

There is not much danger in get- 
ting the young growing bull too fat, if 
given proper feed; but no harm will 
be done if he does lay on a little more 
flesh than some think best. It is much 
more important that he make the 
best growth than that he be kept 
from getting a little too fat. 

Feeding the Young Bull 

F THE skim milk can be kept up un- 

til 10 months old it is all the bet- 
ter. While getting milk he should 
get all the grain he will eat up clean 
twice a day and an abundance of 
good hay. A mixture of corn and 
oats is good while the young bull is 
getting milk. When the milk is.no 
longer given, then wheat bran may 
be added to the oats and corn in 
equal parts, or five parts each of 
|corn and oats to one part of cotton- 
seed meal may be used. There is ab- 
solutely no danger, but only the best 
of results will follow the use of this 
| proportion of cottonseed meal im the 
graim ration. 

When the calf is getting skimmed 
‘mili, any good grass hay is all right; 
(but when the milk is taken away 
some good legume hay, free from 
mold, should be given. 

More bulls from three months to 
{two years. of age are. injured by un- 
der-feeding than by over-feeding. If 
he is well fed, but is small and inferior, 
it is certain that his inheritance is at 
fault; but if he is starved no one can 
tell whether his small size or inferior 
quality is due to a faulty inheritance 
or to faulty feeding. The young bull 
when not over six months of age, and 
before if he becomes troublesome to 
the heifers, shovld be removed from 
other cattle. Two or three young 
bulls of about the same age may be 
kept together, but if he is the only 
young bull on the place he should be 
kept by himself. If with the herd is 
no place for a bull of any age, it is 
also true that shut up in the barnina 
box stall is also no place for him. 

In the South, the bull should have a 
paddock or lot which will furnish him 
all the pasture he needs during the 
grazing season. In this paddock 
should be a shed closed on three 
sides, open only on the south. Around 
this paddock should be a fence which 
will give absolute assurance that the 
bull will not get out. It need not be 
a tight board fence; in fact, should 


I: the bull is half the herd, and if 


| not be, for the bull should be able to 


see all that is going on about him. 
He is an important member of the 
family and should not be put in soli- 
tary confinement. 

As abundance of feed is the most 
important item in the care of the 
young bull, an abundance of exercise 
is the greatest need of the mature 
one. Not that the young bull should 
not have exercise or that the old bull 
should not be well fed, but rather 
that the young bull usually takes ex- 
ercise, while the mature bull must be 
forced to take exercise if he does not 
take it voluntarily. 

3ut the old bull is not to be starv- 
ed. He must have enough good feed 
to keep him in strong, vigorous con- 


ture of five parts each of corn and 
oats and one part of cottonseed meal 
cannot be easily improved upon. 

If pure-bred breeding stock is being 
sold, the sales may be easier and the 
prices better if the head of the herd 
is kept in a ‘box stall, carries a good 
covering of fat and wears a sheet to 
make his coat show better; but he will 
not get better or more calves, and of- 
ten gets less. 

The bull, whether young or old, 
should never be petted, teased, or 
abused. He merely requires firm, 
kind treatment from one who is his 
master and knows it. Bad tempered 
bulls are largely made by teasine, 
abuse and fear on the part of the 
attendant 

Before the future head of the herd 
is much more than a month old he 
should wear a halter and learn to 
stand tied and to lead. He can be 
taught more easily then and will 
never forget it. Before he is a year 
old a ring should be put in his nose, 
and unless he is to go t6 the show 
yard, or the absence of horns will in- 
jure the sale of his get, his horns 
should also go early. The idea that 
taking the horns off a bull injures his 
breeding qualities is without founda- 
tion in reason or fact. 

A well grown young bull may serve 
an occasional cow between 10 and 12 
months of age not only without in- 
jury but to advantage; but possibly 
not over two or three should be serve 
ed during these two months. From 
12 to 15 months not over one cow a 
week should be served and not over 
eight or ten during the three months. 
A mature bull if properly handled 
will take care of a herd of from 25 
to 50 cows, even when most of them 
are bred during a period of three or 
four months, 

If the bull is properly trained when 
a calf, he can always be handled with 
a staff and will seldom become vic- 
ious or unmanageable. If this were 
done accidents would be less frequent, 
better service obtained and there 
would be no reason for disposing of 
a good bull as soon as he reaches 
maturity, as. is so often done. 





No Slacker Acres—Sow—Sow 


IN the war—nothing else matters. 

Y At this time the farmer is heavily 
handicapped in carrying out the great- 
est feat of all times, “making the 
world safe for democracy.” And if 
he fails, the cause fails. 

Lack of labor is to be considered; 
he must not falter in his sowing; sow, 
sow, sow; sow oats, buckwheat, soy 
beans, and while you harvest the corn 
and wheat, allow hogs to harvest 
such crops as you cannot 

All of the above and all 
vers and bluegrass—whatever is 
adapted to your soil and climate and 
palatable to a hog—sow—sow for the 
sow. 

Until the end of the war, allow no 


of the clo- 


land which can possibly produce to = 


lie idle. 

Try to have a variety of pasture and 
grazing crops for hogs; try to have @ 
succession of such crops. Do not 
spend time which might be better em- 
ployed in harvesting crops for humaf 


food, in cutting and carrying feed for” : 


swine. 

A clover field adjacent to a field of 
ripe oats will pay amazingly when 
harvested by hogs. 
corn, buckwheat—anything 


Soy beans and@® 
that a9 


hog likes—will help supply pork for ® 


the armies and at the same time add 
to the profits with which to buy Waf 
Saving Stamps and bonds. } 
The American hog is superior to the 
Potsdam variety—let us prove it. 
W. W. SHAY. 


When writing to advertisers, say: “I am writing you as an advertiser. in 
The Progressive Farmer, which guarantees the reliability of advertising 
it carries.” 


dition, without being poor or exces- 
sively fat. Legume hay with a mix- 





“Don't guess; get busy and find out.” 





Saturday, May 25, 1918] 





OUR FARM NOTEBOOK 


T’S now time to plant vegetables for 
canning. Be sure to get in enough 
beans, tomatoes, corn, okra, beets, etc. 











This is no time to experiment, so 
when in doubt about any matter, con- 
sult your county agent or some other 
competent authority. 


If it is at all possible, have your 
grain harvested with a binder. The 
saving in grain will more than pay for 
the cost of harvesting in this way. 


Early-maturing bunch cowpeas 
planted between corn rows at the last 
working will make a great deal of 
much needed human food before frost. 


The Iron or Brabham cowpea is a 
good variety for planting stubble 
land. Some of the peas will mature 
and can be picked, while the vines 
can be mowed for hay. 


The South should put in a large 
acreage of velvet beans, for they will 
largely take the place of corn for 
feeding farm stock and thus release 
a lot of corn for human consumption. 


If stubble land can’t be broken as 
soon as the grain is harvested, at 
least try to disk it. This will com 
serve the moisture in the land and 
will make it possible for it to be turn- 
ed later when there is more time: 


Plans should be made at once for 
storing the sweet potato crop next 
fall. A large amount of this valuable 
food crop is allowed to spoil each 
year for lack of proper storage. Let's 
remedy the matter. 


A good way to put in lima beans is 
to plant a row entirely around the 
garden so that they may climb on the 
fence. These beans bear for a long 
time, but are not heavy croppers. A 
liberal planting is therefore neces- 
sary. 


If you have an especially good field 
of rye, you had better save some for 
seed. With the shortage of bread- 
stuffs and the high prices paid for all 
grains, seed rye is likely to be scarce 
next fall—if it can be bought at any 
price. 


By all means buy a canning outfit 
this year. Canning is a hard and un- 
certain job the way it is practiced on 
the majority of Southern farms so it 
will be real economy to spend a little 
money for a canner and outfit. When 
this is done, some of the men folks 
ought also to help with the job. 


Have you bought that garden plow 
or are you still working your garden 
with a hoe (or letting your wife do 
it)? Garden plows are mot very ex- 
pensive, and one will enable you to 
work the garden in a jiffy. Make a 
note to get one when you buy your 
canner. 


The Poultry Yard This Week and 
Next 


VERY Southern poultry house 

should have an opening in the 
north wall for ventilation in summer. 
Our plan is to have a loose board 12 
inches wide under the rafters extend- 
ing the entire width of the house. The 
board is either hinged at the bottom 
or temporarily nailed. These venti- 
lators will be open until cold weather. 





Egg production rapidly decreases 
when hens are kept in a hot, stuffy 
house. They require cool houses, be- 
cause their temperature is so high, 
106.4 degrees, or eight degrees hotter 
than that of a person. 


Keep right on hatching chickens 
this year. We intend to hatch con- 
tinuously, selling the surplus fryers 
and retaining the most promising for 
breeders. Feed is high, but meat is 
scarce, and a chicken can be eaten in 
irom 10 to 12 weeks after it is hatched. 


These chickens will have nourishing 
‘eed and plenty of it, lots of shade, 
and no-insects to fight. Each lot will 


have a new range, and the chicks will 
grow fast even if the weather is hot. 
If you cannot provide natural shade, 
then string a wire four feet above the 
ground and pile evergreens or any 
brush on both sides of it. This is a 
favorite stunt at the wild game rear- 
ing farms used inside wire enclosures. 


I visited the North American Egg- 
laying Contest in New Jersey last 
July. The contest plant contains 100 
separate houses in small yards and 
500 layers. Some yards were almost 
bare of vegetation, while others were 
covered with a high growth. The 
manager showed me his records that 
the hens in the bare yards were the 
poorest layers while those in the 
green yards were the best. I will 
never forget his statement: “Hens 
that fill up on green feed don’t eat 
sufficient mash to make many eggs. 
The best layers keep close to the 
mash hoppers and don’t fool with the 
grass.” 


Profit by this advice and keép the 
dry mash before the hens, even if they 
are on a grassy range. From 75 to 90 
per cent of the green stuff hens pick 
up is water. The bulk and the min- 
erals in the greens are beneficial, but 
the bugs eaten are what help the egg- 
producing organs. 


A lot of brooder chicks that had an 
outbreak of white diarrhea by being 
chilled the first night in the brooder 
are the pictures of health. They have 
a dry mash before them, receive crack- 
ed corn three times daily, soaked oats 
once daily, cooked meat (scraps from 
tables) several times a week, and they 
drink on the average six quarts of 
thick sour skim milk daily. There are 
now 60 chicks in the brood and they 
are 18 days old. 


You cannot become a persistent 
winner at the shows unless you know 
what the judges want and mate your 
specimens in small matings to pro- 
duce this ideal. Breed father on 
daughters, mother to son, and rela- 
tives together, thereby impressing the 
desirable qualities in your strain. You 
must have selected stock to line-breed 
in this way, otherwise your flock will 
rapidly deteriorate. 


Sodium fluoride will be the most 
popular lice exterminator when it can 
be easily procured. It is manufac- 
tured in Ohio and New York. Order 
it through your local druggist and in- 
duce him to keep it in stock. At pres- 
ent retail prices a cent’s worth will 
destroy all lice on two or three hens, 
but under normal prices it should 
treat ten hens. A pinch on the head, 
neck and throat, and another pinch 
on the back and body will kill all the 
lice on a chick and not injure the 
chick. One application to all hens 
and chicks in a flock at one time will 
destroy all lice, including those in the 
egg stage. FRANK C. HARE, 


Fortify With Silage Against Winter 
and High-priced Feed 


“Tent forget your silo,” is advice 
to the beef cattle farmer by spé- 
cialists of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

In every case a sufficient acreage to 
provide crops to fill the silo should 
be provided by beef-cattle farmers. 
This will assure that the silo invest- 
ment will yield its proper annual re- 
turn and prevent losses coming from 
giving the cattle more expensive 
feeds. The cheapness with which cat- 
tle can be fitted for market or carried 
through the winter with silage insures 
that well filled silos will be a paying 
investment. 

It is good farm practice to put more 
acreage to silage crops than it is esti- 
mated under ordinary conditions will 
be necessary to fill the silo. Dry 
weather or a hailstorm at the crucial 
stage of growth may cause a marked 
decrease in the tonnage yield. For 
the South a few extra acres should 
be planted to sorghum to meet this 
probable shortage. 
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TCHAND 


now, so distinctly, it offers 


mating perfection. 


motorists. 








LER S{X 


Famous For lts Marvelous Motor 


in 


‘hi 


First Quality Has Put 
Chandler in First Place 


HEN men talk now of fine cars selling at medium 
prices they speak first of the Chandler. Because, for 
five years, the Chandler has been such a good car, so well 
built, so dependable in its service on the road. And because 


extracrdinary value. 


The most distinguished feature of the Chandler Six is 
its marvelous motor—Chandler-designed and Chandler- 
built—which, through five years of refinement without 
radical changes, has been developed to a point approxi- 


The life, pick-up, power and endurance of the Chandler 
motor have been a revelation to thousands of experienced 


The Chandler motor is mounted in a really great chassis, 
and Chandler bodies offer an attractive range of choice. 


Seven-Passenger Touring Car, Four-Passenger Roadster 
Four-Passenger Dispatch Car, Four-Passenger Convertible Coupe 
Seven-Passenger Convertible Sedan ; 


Choose Your Chandler Now 


There are Chandler dealers in all principal cities and in hundreds ¢ 
of towns. Some one of them is in position to show you the newest 


Chandler Checks with High Priced Cars.”’ 
CHANDLER MOTOR CAR CO., Cleveland, Ohio 


—_ --- 








Chandler models. Write us today for catalog and folder “‘How the 
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$32.3 


Other models from © 
$18.75 to $88.75 


This Big Bicycle 
Book FREE 


a bicycle or accessories send for 
ik. 48 pages crowded full of bi- 
cy casemerien, 12 models shown 
in their true beautiful oueen. If you are an 


in bicycles, you will want to read ev b thew flier, ay 
wed of it. "t's ‘3 free to aoa It is filled with The «f 
and accessories, different from any your Mticnda 
have. See the newMotor bike,” beautifully finished 
in its wonderful Arizona Brown. Look at the 
“Dauntless” illustrated here. Arch truss frame in 
Olive Drab or Khaki. Motorcycle saddl 
and illustrated in 
ho owns or intends to rs gelignt Get this 
o in! 
free beok today. You will "be sorprised and de 
see how much it will save you one 


o accessories. 
ry Bicycle sold witha ee abso- 
perfect as satisfaction or your ene a 


Whether or not you owns 
for remarkable 
book. Fill out the coupon and 
mail it today. 
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DON’T FORGET 


One Year, 52 issues, 
Two Years, 104 issues. 1.50 


the Big Saving on Three and Five-Year Subscriptions to 
THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER: 


$1.00 Three years, 156 issues, $2.00 
Five Years, 260 issues, 3.00 ee 
Ten Years, 520 issues, $5.00—Less than ONE CENT per copy 





LOCAL 
AGENTS 


WANTED! 


The Progressive Farmer wants a local agent at 


De flaprecin Farm 








every postoffice and on every rural route in the South. Write jt today for our money making offer, 
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THE “ACID”? TEST 
OF VALUE 


At an auction sale the buyer makes the price. 
Auction prices are apt to be lower than the real value warrants, 


rather than higher. 


In any case, auction prices represent the estimate of value placed 
on the article by the buyer and not the seller. 


During the past few months, the cow owner's appreciation of the 
unusual values offered in De Laval Cream Separators has been 
demonstrated in most remarakable way. 


From one state after another have come reports of the sale of 


De Laval machines at farm 


auctions—machines which had been in 


steady use for several years—at prices, in most cases, only two or three 
dollars less than the sale price when new; sometimes at practically the 
same price at which the machine was sold when new; and, in several 
instances, at even more than the original list price, 

In February, at a Missouri auction sale, a De Laval in use two years 


was sold for $1.25 above the original purchase price. In Kentucky 
a farmer paid for a De Laval $2.00 more than the original price, at an 


auction sale. Last January, in 


West Virginia, a second-hand De Laval 


sold at auction for $2.50 less than the original catalog price. On 
January 15th, in Ohio, a De Laval machine in use a year was sold at 
auction for exactly the same price it brought when new, and at another 
point in Ohio a De Laval in use several months brought several dollars 


more at auction than the original list price. 


In the province of Ontario, 


early in April, a De Laval in use since 1916 brought at auction a price 
$5.00 higher than the owner paid for it when new. 
In contrast with these prices paid for De Lavals at farm auctions, it 


is interesting to note that when other makes of cream separators are 
offered they are usually listed simply as a “cream separator,” and not by 


name. 
prices run from $10 to $15. 


Often there is no bid for such machines and their usual auction 


We have never heard of one that sold 


at auction for half its original cost. 

Perhaps you may not have had an opportunity to learn of the 
cleaner skimming, easier turning, the great durability and the splendid 
service given by the De Laval machines, but here is the strongest and best 


sort of evidence that those who do 


that the man who buys a De 


know cream separators appreciate 
Laval gets good and generous value for 


the purchase price. And further, that even after a De Laval has been 
several years in use, it is practically as good as new. 


If you are without a cream separator or in need of a new or 


better one, why not see 


the local De Laval agent immedi- 


ately? If you don’t know him, address the nearest De Laval 
office as below, for any desired particulars. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 


165 Broadway, New York 





29 E. Madison St., Chicago 
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This neat and 
valuable little 
Account Book 
will be sent 
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prepaid 





Size 6x9 inches 


The nprsacsine Parecs 
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prepaid for 10 


twoyears $ 1. 5 
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Wi 
ing fence bargain book ever printed. 
fence is made of Heavy DOUBLE GALVAN- 
IZED Wire. Resists rust | 


THE BROWN FENCE & WIRE 
Wa c 


Also , 
Gatesand Barb Wire. Lew Factory Prices. Freight 
Prepaid. wisite nat free fence book and spupie to test. 
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Tag your stock—best and cheapest means of 
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PREPARE NOW FOR FALL AND 
WINTER FEEDS 


Next Fall and Winter Will Be Too 
Late—Some Good Crops That Every 
Southern Farmer Can Grow 
EXT fall 

will be asked, and thousands of 
letters written to agricultural papers, 
to the departments of agriculture and 
the experiment sta- 
tions, asking what 
are the cheapest 
feeds to be used in 
fattening hogs. 

Next fall, however, 

is about six months 

too late to ask 
questions of this 
kind. Such ques- 
tions should be 
asked now. They 


thousands of questions 





GRAY 
should be asked now, simply because 
the cheapest feeds next fall and win- 


PROF 


ter will be the ones planted this 
spring and early summer. And if feeds 
are not planted this spring and early 
summer there will be no cheap feeds 
next fall and winter. 

Now what crops and what area 
should be planted this spring to pro- 
vide feed for a mother and a litter of 
six spring-born pigs this fall and win- 
ter when the six pigs are to be fat- 
tened for sale or slaughter? The 
spring-born pigs, if born April 1, will 
be suckling the mother until about 
the twentieth of June. In most parts 
of the South permanent pastures are 
ready to be grazed by May 1, at which 
time the mother and the pigs should 
be given their freedom. It is good 
management to leave them on the 
permanent pasture until the fall-fat- 
tening crops are ready for utilization. 

The crops to be used for fattening 
pigs in the fall and early winter de- 
pend upon many factors, but in the 
coastal section, peanuts, soy beans, 
and velvet beans grow luxuriantly, 
while in the Piedmont and mountain 
sections soy beans will probably be 
used as a substitute for peanuts. Many 
other crops are valuable, as cowpeas, 
chufas and sweet potatoes; but infor- 
mation secured at the experiment sta- 
tions indicates that peanuts, soy 
beans and velvet beans are the most 
valuable fall and early winter grazing 
crops. Cowpeas afford about one- 
half as much grazing per acre as soy 
beans. 

When the above crops are used, 
what area is required to feed and 
fatten the spring-born litter of pigs? 
The owner may expect one acre of 
soy beans to provide grazing for the 
six pigs 40 to 50 days, provided a half 
ration of grain is used in conjunction 
with the pasture. After the supply 
of soy beans is exhausted the pigs 
can be turned upon an acre of pea- 
nuts, or velvet beans if better suited 
to the soils of the farm and to the 
climate. This area affords grazing 
for 35 to 50 additional days. Approxi- 
mately two acres of grazing crops, 
therefore are required for fattening 
the spring-born litter of pigs—one of 
soy beans and one of peanuts or vel- 
vet beans, If the soil of the farm is 
red clay, or any other kind suscepti- 
ble to injury by rooting, the acre of 
peanuts should be replaced by soy 
beans or velvet beans 

On account of the fact that soy 
bean, peanut and velvet bean pastures 
have a tendency to make breeding 
animals too fat, it may be well to de- 
fer until late summer the preparation 
of winter pastures for the mother. If, 
however, the above crops are used 
properly—and when used properly 
the sow is permitted to graze them 
only a part of the day—they are very 
valuable for the brood sow, and not 
less than one-half acre should be pro- 
vided for her, this acreage being ex- 
pected to provide about one-half the 
ration of the mother during the fall 
and early winter months, the other 


half consisting of corn and other con- 
centrates. If the preparation of the 
mother’s fall and winter pasture is 
deferred until August or September 
the best and surest grazing will usu- 
ally be obtained from rape and rye. 
Where rape does well, one-half acre 
may be expected to provide sufficient 
grazing for the sow from November 
1 to May 1, if she is fed a half ration 
of grain as a supplement. If common 
rye is used, one acre should be pro- 
vided. DAN T. GRAY. 





Let’s Plan for a Bumper Crop of 
Fall Pigs 


HE statement has frequently been 

made that fall pigs are not profit- 
able. There is no reason why the fall 
pigs should not be equally as profita- 
ble with the Southern farmer as the 
spring pigs. Some feeding tests at 
the Minnesota Experiment Station 
show that fall pigs are profitable even 
in that part of the country, where the 
winters are extremely severe. Then 
if the fall pigs do not prove profitable 
to the Southern farmer, the fault 
should not be charged to the fact that 
they were fall pigs, but to the method 
used in growing them. 

To make the fall pigs most profita- 
ble a few fundamental points should 
be borne in mind, 

1. The pigs should be farrowed ear- 
ly in order that they may have suffi- 
cient growth to be able to stand the 
cold weather when it comes. This 
means they should be farrowed not 
later than October 1. Better by Sep- 
tember 1. 

2. They should have green grazing 
crops to run on throughout the fall 
months, and as much of the winter as 
weather conditions will permit. 

3. They must have plenty of con- 
centrate feed in addition to grazing, 
such as corn and tankage, corn and 
shipstuffs, or corn and soy bean or 
peanut meal. The pigs must be kept 
growing. A stunted pig cannot yield 
maximum profits to its owner. 

4. Ample housing facilities. This is 
one of the most essential require- 
ments in connection with winter care 
of pigs. And it is perhaps the most 
neglected feature on the Southern 
farm. Thousands of good, healthy, 
promising pigs are lost each winter 
simply from lack of protection from 
the weather. In most instances the 
value of one pig alive is greater than 
the cost of providing a good warm 
bed for both sow and pigs. Even 
though pigs do not freeze to death, if 
not properly protected they are com- 
pelled to keep their bodies warm at 
the expense of the feed eaten which 
should go largely to the production of 
growth. 

It is time now to breed sows for fall 
litters. A sow bred May 25 should far- 
row about September 10. These pigs 
would be ready to wean by November 
10. At this time rape and rye sowed 
early will be ready for grazing. These 
pigs can thus be kept growing right 
along through the winter, provided 
they have comfortable quarters, and 
will beqready to go on the market in 
the spring right at the time prices are 
usually highest. J. E. MOSES. 





Bulletins About Silos and Silage 


United State Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, C,—825—Pit Silos; 55— 
Home-made eet 578—The Hi: andling and 
Foeding of Silag 

North phen oa Agricultural Experiment 
Station, West Raleigh, N. C.—222—Cotton- 
seed meal and corn silage Feeding Experi- 
ments with Beef Cattle. i 

Virginia Agricultural Experiment Station, 
Blacksburg, Va.—182—Silo Construction. 

Louisiana Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion, Baton Rouge, La.—143—Silos and En- 
silage. 

Oklehoma Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion, Stillwater, Oklahoma,—101—Silos in 
Oklahoma; 33—Four Cheap Silos. 

Alabama Experiment Station, Auburn, 
Ala.—-26—Silos and Silage; 9—How to Build 
the Wooden Hoop Silo. 

Tennessee Experiment Station, Knoxville, 
Tenn.—105—The Tennessee Wooden-hoop 
Silo. 
Mississippi Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion, Agricultural College, Miss.—167——-Corn 
Silage Compared With Hulls for Fattening 
Steers, 




















Saturday, 


May 25, 











20% More 
MILK ! 


That’s what some daleymen | report who use 
SO-BOS-SO KILFLY in flytime. Ten per 
cent is a common experience and the reason 
is plain. Worried, restless, ill-tempered 
cows will not give as much ‘milk as those 
that are quietly contented. 


30-B9S-SO 


Drives flies away and quiets cows. Save 
yourself money and worry this season. Treat 
your cows fairly when flies are thick. Spray 
daily with SO-BOS-SO KILFLY. Known and used by 
thousands of most successful stockmen and 
dairymen. Saves its cost many times over. 
Ask your dealer for SO-BOS-SO KILFLY 
in handy-sied containers or send us his 


name for our special Trial Offer. 


The H.E. Allen Mfg. Co., Inc. 
Box 6(@ Carthage, N.Y. 




















AVOURABLE weather 
conditions, and rough or 
mucky soil are but mere 
incidents to the owner of a 
(PLOLP ABS 


erry Lact. 


SPF Siac, 
Comme 


Like the British Battle Gank, of which 
it is an offspring, it wil 
of any soil in any weathers gt 2, the 
CREEPING GRIP is on the job every month 
of the year. It increases your profits be- 
cause it works when there is work to do, 
and because it eats no high-priced grain 
when standing idle. 

The BULLOCK CREEPING GRIP promises 
to do more and better work than three men 
and six horses on any farm. Will you give 
it a chance to make this promise good? 






PUTTS TO TT 


A three-bottom tractor—15 h. p. on 

drawbar. Write for catalog today, 
BULLOCK TRACTOR coopany = 
1817 Diversey Parkway, Chicago, U. S. A. 2 
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You can get 
more butterfat 


with a Sharples Suction-feed 
Separator than in any other 
way. 


1/4 to 1/5 more than churna | 


ing whole milk, or gravity 
skimming, 

10 Ibs. more butterfat per 
year, per cow, than with fixed- 
feed separators. 


Sharples skims clean at any speed. 
The only separator that does, 


SHARPLES 


SUCTION-FEED 
Cream SEPARATOR 


The Sharples Separator Co.,W. chester, Pa. 


Branches: Chicago San Francisco Toronto SC-12 









OTTAWA KEROS 
Latest design. Durab Reliabl 
(aie i eee Ra alo 

wae H-P. than rated. 














SENE ENGINES 








40styles and sizes 
for ever ry purpose, 


s PLOW. COMPANY 
‘St., Quincy, i, 








Filling the Silo 
ROPER methods of filling 


should be given more careful con 
sideration this year than ever before 
It farmer’s duty to conserve 
every pound of feed possible. Silage 
is easily kept if properly put up. Its 
feeding value is greatly reduced, how- 
if improperly put up, and bought 


silos 


is eve ry 





ever, 

feeds to take the place of silage will 
be very high-priced and give poorer 
results. 

If the silo is to be filled with corn 
or a mixture of corn and other crops, 
the corn should be allowed to reach 
ithe proper stage of maturity before 
being put in the silo. This stage is 
about what the average Southern 
farmer knows as the fodder stage. 
The bottom blades should be turning 


some of the shoots should 
brown and the ends of the 
dented in. 90 to 95 per 
p come of the ears should be hard corn. 
If for any reason it is necessary for 
the to stand till it has passed 
the described a! and be- 
| comes too dry, water should be added 


brown and 
be turning 
grains well 





corn 


stage ove 


from the drying corn. This water 
is easily added where the farm is 
equipped with a system of water- 


works by running a small stream into 


| : . ; 

| the center of the fan drive. Where 
the farm is not equipped with water- 
works, one of the best methods. for 


adding water to the silage is to build 
a small platform beside the fan drum 
of the cutter, and on this platform 
place a 60-gallon barrel. Bore a hole 
near the bottom of the barrel and 
insert a piece of pipe just long enough 
to reach the center of the fan drum. 
If the pipe is too large plug the end 
leaving a hole just large enough to let 





wet the silage. A boy with a couple 
of barrels on a one-horse wagon can 
keep the barrel filled with water. If 
the corn is put up in a semi-dry con- 
dition it will not pack closely, will not 
ferment properly and will be covered 
with a dry white mold which greatly 
reduces its feeding value. 

If sorghum is used for filling the 
silo it should be allowed to reach a 
thoroughly matured condition before 
being cut. It should be as well ma- 
tured as if it were to be used for mak- 
ing molasses. If put up in an unripe 
condition it will contain too 
and will produce a very 
| dark, unpalatable silage of low 
ing value. Cowpeas, soy and velvet 
beans should not be put in the silo 
alone, but rather mixed with corn or 


water acid, 


sorghum. 

In filling the silo the knives on the 
machine should be set so that they 
| will cut the silage into one-quarter to 


| one-half inch lengths. The shorter it 


better it will keep. Silage should nev- 
er be cut longer than half an inch in 
length. Put from one to three good 
men, depending on size of silo, on the 
inside of the silo to keep the silage 
thoroughly packed. The silage should 
be kept a little higher next to the wall 
than in the center. The cutter knives 
should be sharpened every half-day.— 
L. A. Higgins, Dairy Specialist, Mis- 
sissippi A. & M. College. 





Silos and Cream Separators: When 
They Will Pay 
IVESTOCK authorities agree, 
believe, that.where ten to fifteen 
or more mature cattle are to be car- 


we 


ried through the winter, the silo will | 


return a good profit on the money in- 
vested; and the dairy experts reckon 
that where five or more milk cows are 
kept, the cream separator will soon 
pay for itself in the amount of extra 
butter fat saved. 








REVENGE IS SWEET 


compensations for most 
Mrs. Wilkins. “Poor James 
y run over by a motor-car yesterday but 
he bad a smile on his face when they took 
him to the hospital.’ 
“Why the smile. 
“Ie was carrying home a 
| time, and it punctured a tire.’ 


“There are 
things!” said 


rake at the 
'—Milestones. 





at the time of filling to take the place | 
of the moisture which has evaporated | 


enough water through to thoroughly | 


much | 


feed- | 


is cut the better it will pack and the, 
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Green Feed the year ’round 


The Silo is no longer an experiment. Milk and meat 

Oar are produced at less cost by feeding silage. Green feed 

y can be had throughout the winter when ‘kept in a prop- 
erly built silo. 


Concrete Makes the Best Silo 


The inner surface of a concrete silo is smooth—the walls 
are air-tight and watertight, and without joints. It keeps 
the silage at a uniform temperature. It is vermin-proof, 
rust-proof, decay proof, wind-proof, and fire-proof. It 
lasts a life-time. 


Use Atlas Portland Cement 


for all your concrete constructions. The uniform high 


quality of Atlas makes it best to use. 


Send coupon below for a copy of the Silo Book. It 
contains complete instructions for building a concrete Silo 
and shows the size necessary for your requirements, 
approximate costs, etc. 


The Atlas Portland Cement Company 


Member of the Portland Cement Association 
National Bank Bldg., Savannah, Ga. 














The Atlas Portland Cement Co,, National Bank Bldg., Savannah, Ga. 


Send free Silo Book. 


TOOTH eee HEHEHE ETHER SHOE HEH EEE EO ED 


WANTED 


Highest Cash Price Paid For 
Wool, Washed or Un-washed. 


Prompt and careful attention given to small as well as large shipments. 
When you make a shipment be sure to mark your name as well as ours 


on each bag or tag, and ship to 
CHATHAM MANUFACTURING CO., ELKIN, N. C. 


seeeee 
























FOR HOME CANNING 


Standard Packer Cans with Solder Hem- 
med Caps—Wax Sealing Cans with Wax 
Strings. Friction Top Syrup Cans. All 
sizes. We ship any quantity desired. Write 
for prices, 


VIRGINIA CAN COMPANY, Buchanan, Virginia 


We maintain a distributing warehouse at Chattanooga, Tennessee 
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ERHAPS the chief value of the silo for the South- 

ern feeder is that it is the one method which 
most generally provides an abundance of excellent 
roughage for winter feeding. If the silo is once 
built the average man will grow the crops and fill 
it the second year if he does not completely fill it 
the first year; whereas it seems difficult for. most 
any man to provide enough dry roughage to supply 
his needs. 





READER writes us for information about the 

organization of a county fair association, ask- 
ing especially for copies of constitutions and by- 
laws to guide him in drawing up similar documents 
for his own proposed. organization. This farmer, 
or any other interested person, can get a specimen 
constitution and by-laws by writing the Office of 
Farmers’ Institutes, U. S. Deparment of Agricul- 
ture, Washington, D. C. 





HE condition, or maturity of the crops, and the 

state of the weather interfere less with the filling 
of the silo than in the saving of dry roughage. A 
crop too green for the best results when put in the 
silo or too green for making dry roughage may, 
to avoid frost, be put in the silo with less risk of 
loss than it can in any other way. Moreover, a 
frosted crop may be put into the silo at once with 
the least possible loss of feed value, while it is 
difficult or impossible to cure it as dry roughage, 
and when this can be done its feeding value is 
very much less. 





REPORT has been circulated, to some extent, 

that there is a shortage of gasoline and that 
the use of automobiles should be discontinued. In 
some places there is a shortage of gasoline, but 
this is due to lack of transportation facilities 
rather than to an actual scarcity. The fact is that 
farmers might profitably—and patriotically—make 
increased use of the automobile at the present 
time. Railroad traffic is greatly congested and 
the use of automobiles to take care of necessary 
treight or passenger traffic within a radius of fifty 
miles or less would be of real help to the Gov- 
ernment. 





ANY Farmers’ Alliance men in North Carolina 

and others who read The Progressive Farmer 
when it was operated chiefly as the organ of the 
Farmers’ Alliance, twenty to twenty-five years ago, 
will join us in grief over the recent death of Mr. 
J. L. Ramsey, of Iredell County, who was Editor of 
this paper from 1892 till 1899. A man of firm con- 
victions, courageous but modest, tolerant, kindly, 
and with a generous fund of quiet humor, he had 
the respect of friends and foes. He made mistakes 
no doubt, as all of us do, but we believe it can be 
said that he never knowingly sacrificed principle 
for expediency, and kept in all circumstances the 
whiteness of his soul. Peace to his ashes. 





GMALL indeed is the sacrifice we at home are 
making in going without wheat bread, compared 
with what the boys “over there” are doing. Here 
is a sample bill of fare of fifteen American boys in 
a German prison, as reported by a Canadian sol- 
dier who recently escaped from it: 

Breakfast—Acorn coffee, two slices of bread, made 

of rye, sawdust and potato flour. 
Dinner—Soup with a small piece of tough beef, 
coarse turnips and no potatoes. 

Supper—Soup again with two slices of bread. 
Let him who believes it is a great hardship to do 
without wheat read the above menu and then be 
ashamed of himself. If our soldiers and our allies 
need all of our wheat, let them have it. Better corn 


bread for the balance of our days than one minute 
of German domination. 





THe shipping situation is steadily improving. At 

a meeting in Philadelphia last week the writer 
heard Charles M. Schwab say that this month we 
shall average one new 10,000 ton ship a day; by 
next fall, two such ships a day; and by next sum- 
mer, three such ships a day, or 1,000,000 tons of new 
shipping a month. This situation should not only 
be encouraging to us as patriots, but it is inci- 
dentally—and only incidentally—interesting to us 
as indicating a notably brighter outlook for cotton 
exports. The submarine peril is growing less acute, 
and the extremely big profits which ships can 
make for carrying cotton are so attractive that 
there is now every indication that shipping facili- 
ties hereafter will be increased and not decreased. 
The speculators who have beat down the, price of 
cotton futures have largely failed to frighten the 
holders of spots, and spot prices have refused to 
follow futures. If the men with the lint hold on to it 
grimly, there is every, reason to believe that prices 
will again advance materially 





Inheritance Tax Laws of Southern States 


AKING the classifications A, B, C 
given on the next page, let us contrast the 


and D as 


Arkansas law with the inheritance tax laws 
in other Southern states as summarized by us 
from the 1918 “World Almanac”: 


Alabama—No inheritance tax 
Florida—No inheritance tax. 
Georgia—Classes A and B, 1 per cent above $5,000; oth- 
ers 5 per cent. 

Louisiana—Class A, 2 per cent over $10,900 
5 per cent. 

Mississippi—No inheritance tax. 

North Carolina—Exemptions to husband and wife $10,000, 


Other classes 


and to lineal heirs $2,000 each; tax in excess of these 
amounts is graduated from 1 to 15 per cent. To brother or 
sister, or to descendant of brother or sister, 3 to 7 per cent. 
To all others, 5 to 9 per cent, 


per cent after al- 
Others, 5 to 10 per 


Oklahoma—Classes A and B, 1 to 4 
lowing $5,000 to $25,000 exemptions, 
cent. 

South Carolina—No inheritance tax. 

Tennessee—Class A: under $10,000 exempt; tax on excess 
up to $20,000, 1 per cent; over $20,000, 1% per cent. Tax on 
petsons in other classes, 5 per cent after allowing $250 ex- 
emption. 


Texas—Class A, except ancestors and adopted children 
aré exempt. On classes B and C, and ancestors, the tax is 
2 to 8 per cent. Others 4 to 12 per cent. 

Virginia—To grandparent, parent, husband or wife, child, 
descendant, brother or sister, exempt under $15,000; on 
$15,000 to $50,000, 1 per cent; $50,000 to $250,000, 2 per 


$250,000 to $1,000,000, 3 per cent; $1,000,000 and over, 
4 per cent. To all other persons, under $50,000, 5 per cent; 
$50,000 to $250,000, 10 per cent; $250,000 to $1,000,000, 15 
per cent; over $1,000,000, 20 per cent. 


cent; 





Some Factors to Consider in Building 
a Silo 


NE may usually judge of the quality of farm- 

ing done in any section by the number of silos 

he can count. They are veritable monuments 
to the efficiency of their owners, but no sentiment 
should be involved in our calculations when de- 
ciding whether to build a silo or continue on in 
the old way. It should be made a strictly business 
proposition. 

If after counting all the cost, the investment in 
silo, engine and cutter, with interest, depreciation 
and repairs, and the cost of growing the silage 
crops and putting them in the silo, one cannot con- 
vince himself that the livestock will be fed cheaper 
and better than in any other way, the silo should 
not be built. But a decision not to build should not 
be reached on prejudice or in ignorance. The silo 
is no longer an experiment, the cost may be esti- 
mated with reasonable accuracy and the value of 
the feed is thoroughly established. No experi- 
menting need be done. If the knowledge now in 
existence and available for the use of any one who 
will seek it is used one may determine with reason- 
able certainty the value of a silo in the feeding of 
his livestock. 

For instance, if it costs $3 a ton to grow a crop 
and put it in the silo and the overhead expense on 
the silo and machinery amounts to from $1.50 to $2 
a ton extra, then the silage costs from $4.50 to $5 a 
ton. The question to be answered is whether silage 
at such a cost is more econoinical than other forms 
of roughage, or is this the most economical method, 
the quality of the feed considered, of saving a corn 
or sorghum crop. 

Each man should answer these questions for 
himself and for his special conditions. When mis- 
takes occur it is because the decision to build or 
not to build a silo is made without first obtaining 
all the information available. These decisions are 
too often made on prejudice or the advice of some 
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one not familiar with all the facts. Again, the 
building of a silo should be based on business prin- 
ciples or facts. All our readers do not need silos, 
and only a relatively small number will or perhaps 
should build them. 
should build a silo unless he has the livestock to 


As stated elsewhere, no man 


feed and will grow the crops and put them in the 
silo, but we are convinced that many more should 
build silos than will do so. Some few may build 


who should not, but the number of silos should 


‘be greatly increased in the South, and this must be 


done if our cattle business is to increase on a 
sound basis. 

How many cattle must a man feed before he can 
afford to build a silo? This is a pertinent question, 
which is always coming up, but which no one can 
answer without full information as to the man and 
his individual conditions. Some men with eight or 
ten dairy cows or fifteen to twenty beef cattle 
make a silo pay well, while others should not build 
a silo with so few cattle to feed. 

Finally; the silo has been thoroughly tried and 
furnishes the most economical method of feeding 
livestock. The quality of the feed is excellent, 
being the nearest approach to a year-round pas- 
ture, and it is the most economical method in mon- 
ey and labor of saving the entire corn plant so it 
will all be We must greatly increase the 
number of our silos, because the success of our live- 
stock development depends on the making and 
saving of more and better feed. There fev 
better “war measures” for the Southern farm than 
the building and filling of a silo. We shall be 
forced to do it some time, if we stay in the cattle 


eaten. 


are 


business; why not now? 





Some Advantages of the Silo 


SILO is not needed by any man who does not 

have livestock to feed or does not produce 

the materials with which to fill it. The silo 
adds nothing to the value of the feed, but simpl; 
preserves it in the best form, at least expense of 
space and labor. 

But the man who has sufficient cattle to justify 
the use of a silo cannot afford to do without one 

If, to operate for only a few days each year to 
fill one small silo, one man must for his own use, 
purchase and maintain the engine and cutter with 
which to fill the silo, he cannot afford to build a 
silo unless he has a considerable number of ani- 
mals to feed. Horses, sheep and hogs may be fed 
some silage with satisfactory results, but the chie! 
use of the silo is for cattle feeding, 

It is not practicable nor desirable to put all the 
corn crop into the silo, but to the extent that the 
corn crop is to be used for cattle feeding, or to th: 
extent that this sort of succulent roughage can be 
used, the most economical and satisfactory way to 
handle the corn crop is to make it into silage 
Green feed is best for cattle, but green grazing can- 
not be provided for several winter months. The 
only reliable winter pasture, even in the South, i 
silage. Silage is the nearest approach to gree! 
grazing. It provides succulent feed during the 
winter, insures against dry, short pastures, and 
furnishes the best means of saving the whole corn 
plant in the best condition for feeding. 

The silo furnishes the most economical method 
of storing roughage. A ton of hay requires 400 to 
500 cubic feet of space in which to store it, while 
a ton of corn stover requires very much more 
space. One ton of hay is about equal in feeding 
value to two tons of silage, but to store two tons 
of silage only requires about 100 to 120 cubic feet, 
or about one-fourth the space required to store an 
amount of hay of equal feeding value. 

When the convenience and economy of labor in 
feeding is also considered the silo is the most 
economical of labor in saving the feed. To fill the 
silo economically and well requires considerable 
hard labor and good management; but more and 
better rough feed is saved and housed conven- 
iently for feeding than can be done for the same 
expenditure of money or time in saving and storing 
any other roughage. 
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A Platform of Taxation Reform 


By CLARENCE POE 











E ANNOUNCED last week that in this issue 

1 we would summarize the reforms we be- 

lieve are needed in the matter of taxation. 

1. The Government ought to do more for the 
people than it now does. It should provide school 
books for the poor. It should provide old-age 
pensions for the aged and mothers’ pensions for 
needy and worthy mothers. It should provide 
hospital facilities for the poor who are now (and 
have always been) unable to get for themselves and 
their stricken little ones that expert help which 
money summons to restore health or save life for 
the rich. And the Government should also provide 
a vastly better and more efficient system of edu- 
cation and do vastly more for the social welfare. 
All this means that the Government should have 
more money than now. 

2. All this extra money, however, should be 
raised, as a larger part of our present tax money 
should be raised, by levying on the unneeded sur- 
plus of the rich rather than on the hard-won living 
of the poor. 

3. The justest and least injurious tax the 
world knows is the inheritance tax and every 
state in the South should adopt (and enforce) the 
Arkansas law on this subject, after first doubling 
the exemptions and then doubling the rates on 
inheritances received by persons in Class B as 
indicated later in this article, 

4. Income taxes should be levied, but only on 
the surplus above the amounts required to support 
a family comfortably; and even then the inheri- 
tance tax is less objectionable than the income tax. 

5. The poll tax should be abolished. 

6. Instead of taxing a man on $100 to $300 worth 

of property he doesn’t own, as the poll tax does, 
we should exempt $300 in tools, equipment, furni- 
ture, he does own. 

7. The tax rate on the first $1,000 worth of 
homestead (that is to say, home or farm occupied 
by the owner), should be only one-half the rate 
levied on the surplus beyond $1,000. This would 
tend to encourage home-ownership, and tend to 
discourage large holdings and absentee landlord- 
ism. To the same end a graduated tax should be 
levied on unused land. We shall not now argue 
the wisdom or unwisdom of a graduated tax on 
cultivated land. But certainly in the case of large 
holdings of unused land—lands held out of use 
to the detriment of the people and for the benefit 
of land speculators—a graduated tax should be 
levied for the purpose of putting these lands into 
the hands of producers and home-owners, 

8. The buildings and like improvements on all 
land should be assessed for taxation separately 
from the land itself and then all land assessments 
should be published so as to let the people judge 
as to the righteousness of the assessed values. In 
the case of farm lands the rate per acre on each 
tract should be published, listing together all the 
farms, say in a school district. In the case of town 
lots, the rate per front foot should be given, all 
lots on the same street listed together in order. 
By adopting this plan favoritism would be ex- 
posed, and the present infamous tendency to as- 
sess large holdings at a lower rate than small 
holdings largely remedied. 

9. The constitution of each state should be so 
amended as to allow classification of property for 
taxes—that is to say, require certain classes of 
property to pay higher or lower rates than cer- 
tain other classes. Consider, for example, the 
hundred or so dollars which some struggling farm 
boy has saved up, or which some poor working 
girl in the city has put aside as her only resource 
in case of sickness or unemployment. These mea- 
ger savings drawing 4 per cent interest in some 
savings bank should not be taxed at the same rate 
as the building in which the bank is located and 
which is probably- netting the owner at least 10 
per cent a year. Then again, productive forms of 
property should be encouraged by light taxation, 
and consumptive forms of property discouraged by 
higher rates. For example, improved machinery, 
whether on farm or factory, improved livestock, 
etc., all these things which are producing wealth 
for the state—should be taxed at a lighter rate than 
the millionaire’s extravagant pleasure car, summer 
house, ball rooms, etc., which minister only to his 
own pleasure. 


10. But while we believe in discriminating 
rate between different classes of property, there 
ought not to be any discrimination in the matter 
of assessment. All classes of property should be 
assessed at the same proportion of its true value, 
and that proportion should be exactly 100 per cent. 






In Ohio under Governor Harmon all property was 
assessed at its true value and the tax rate lowered 
to one-half or one-third what it had been before. 
‘This is what should be done in every state. When- 
ever the bars are once let down, and people al- 
lowed to list property at anything less than real 
cash value, then competition begins to see which 
individual and which section can list its property 
at the lowest percentage of real value. Under such 
a plan, of course, the man who has the least con- 
science always wins; and every honest man is pen- 
alized and forced to bear the burdens of the dis- 
honest. 


& 


Ask Your Candidate for the Legislature 
About Inheritance Tax 


HE most just and least injurious tax on 

earth, as we have already said, is the inheri- 

tance tax, and the average state ought to 
taise ten times as much revenue from that source 
as it now raises. While they are alive and at work, 
it is not well to put too heavy a burden of taxation 
on our captains of industry who have carved out 
their own fortunes. Such men are not likely to be 
very wasteful and they generally re-invest their 
profits in their factories, railroads, stores, shops, 
etc., in such a way as to create more wealth for 
the state. But exactly the opposite thing is likely 
to be true of the young men and young women 
who fall heir to fortunes they have not earned. 
They are likely to be parasites, idle money-spend- 
ers, the wealth they have inherited unearned prov- 
ing a curse instead of a blessing. It is the excep- 
tion rather than the rule for the son to show his 
father’s business ability; and even if it were the 
rule, a very large proportion of our great for- 
tunes pass not to sons, but to cousins, uncles, 
aunts, etc., who have no real claim whatever upon 
the maker of the fortune. 

The masses of the people who furnished the rich 
man his business and therefore his profits have a 
juster claim to share in his wealth than a miscel- 
laneous lot of distant relatives; and the people 
who have furnished his profits have a right to 
claim a share of the surplus wealth inherited by 
sons and daughters. Every man who has bought 
a gallon of kerosene has helped to make John D. 
Rockefeller rich, and nobody can claim that Rocke- 
feller has actually rendered any service to hu- 
manity sufficient to justify his vast accumulations. 
The government at his death therefore will and 
ought to take a large part of his wealth by means 
of the inheritance tax and use it for the benefit 
of the people from whom it was taken. 

In like manner the great merchant or the great 
manufacturer has grown rich on the patronage of 
the people, and since the state must have tax 
money from somewhere, the wisest and justest 
thing to do is to take it as largely as possible from 
those who will feel the burden least (which means 
the wealthy) and as largely as possible from those 
who have not themselves earned the wealth they 
possess (which means those who have become 
wealthy by inheritance). 


& 


Ask Your Candidate to Support the 
Amended Arkansas Law 


N MOST states in the South, the taxes on 
[ vovers and industry are relatively too heavy 

and the taxes on wealth and inheritance rela- 
tively too light. In fact, the shameful truth is that 
(according to the 1918 World Almanac) there are 
only five states among the whole forty-eight with- 
out inheritance tax laws of any kind, and four of 
these are Southern—Florida, Alabama, Mississippi 
and South Carolina—New Mexico being the only 
other state in the whole Union to share this un- 
enviable distinction with them. 

Perhaps the best inheritance tax law in the 
South is that of Arkansas, and every other state 
ought to adopt a similar statute, first doubling the 
exemptions which are probably too low, and then 
doubling the rate on certain classes of inheritors 
as indicate hereafter. Let us put the thing this way: 

CLASSES OF PERSONS INHERITING PROPERTY 
Class AmHusband, wife, descendants (children, grandchil- 


dren, etc.), ancestors, adopted children or issue 
thereof. 
Class B—BErothers, sisters, or their descendants, sons-in- 


law or daughters-in-law. 
Class C—Uncles, aunts, and their descendants. 
Class D—All other persons. 

The Arkansas law after providing exemptions of 
$3,000 to widow or minor child, and $500 to $1,000 
for other persons, levies taxes on the above de- 
scribed groups as foliows: 

Classes A and B—Under $5,000, 


1 per cent: 85,000 to 
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$10,000, 2 per cent; $10,000 to $30,000, 3 per cent; $30,000 
to -$50,000, 4 per cent; $50,000 to $100,000, 56 per cent; 
$100,000 to $500,000, 6 per cent; $500,000 to $1,000,000, 7 per 
cent; and more than $1,000,000, 8 per cent. 

Classes C and D—Under $5,000, 3 per cent; $5,000 to 
$10,000, 6 per cent; $10,000 to $30,000, 9 per cent; $30,000 to 
$50,000, 12 per cent; $50,000 to $100,000, 15 per cent: 
$100,000 to $600,000, 18 per cent; $500,000 to $1,000,000, 21 
per cent; more than $1,000,000, 24 per cent. 


wt 
Preventing the Waste of Tax Money 


E BELIEVE every candidate for the legis- 

lature in other Southern states should be 

pledged to work for an inheritance tax law 
such ‘as the Arkansas law with the rates on class 
B doubled; and also pledged to secure fairer as- 
sessments. And then comes another highly im- 
portant matter—preventing the waste of tax mon- 
ey. Looking to this end, we offer five suggestions, 
as follows: 

1. Distinguish clearly between (1) the produc- 
tive lines of government work, the lines of work 
that make people more intelligent or efficient and 
therefore richer (such as the educational work, 
agricultural work, health work, etc.),and (2) the 
merely routine, non-productive, tax-eating, or con- 
sumptive expenditures in some other lines. Econ- 
omize on the non-productive expenditures and 
give more to the productive sort. 

2. Consider commission form of government for 
counties. Mr. J. Z. Green, we believe, recently told 
of a county in which $45,000 was spent for county 
government, whereas an efficiency expert, after ex- 
amining the situation, declared that a group of 
good business men could run it for $9,000. Only 
last week we mentioned the case of a county which 
sometime ago abolished the office of county treas- 
urer, the county paper reporting that the abolition 
has saved “more than $2,000 a year and no one has 
been inconvenienced in the least.” 

3. In every state and every county it would be 
well to name an “efficiency and ecohomy commis- 
sion,” composed of competent business men and 
farmers, courageous men without political ambi- 
tions, to find out just where economies could be 
effected. In most cases, some offices could be 
abolished, others consolidated, loafing officers put 
to work, or commission government substituted. 
The Governor of Mississippi did a good thing 
sometime ago when he served notice that the offi- 
cials there must serve the state only and not 
operate any private business while in office; and 
the Governor of Virginia is doing well now in de- 
manding at least eight hours a day of actual ser- 
vice from all state officials and employees. There 
are too many officials who loaf on their jobs while 
the state pays assistants and clerks to do the work, 
In nearly every legislature, too, the members pay 
political debts by electing and paying at state ex- 
pense just twice as many clerks as are really need- 
ed. All this should be stopped. 

4. In order to get efficient men, men who can 
give the people their money’s worth, we should 
take positions requiring technical knowledge (such 
as state and county educational, agricultural, and 
health officials) out of politics. That is to say, men 
who administer (1) agricultural, (2) educational, 
or (3) health work should not be chosen by ordi- 
nary political methods, but selected by competent 
boards solely on the ground of fitness for the par- 
ticular task in hand. We know it is popular to say, 
“Elect by the people,” but it is impossible for the 
average voter to judge the qualifications of candi- 
dates for such positions, and the net result is that 
men often get into these offices merely because 
they are good handshakers, stump-speakers, joke- 
tellers, etc., and the public interests suffer in con- 
sequence. 

5. Avoid heavy expenditures for courthouses 
and other public buildings—at least until the peo- 
ple get good schools and good roads. With good 
farming, good schools, and good roads, they will 
soon get wealthy enough to provide the buildings. 


A Thought for the Week 


"Troms lives in my street a young married 





woman who works hard over Red Cross mat- 

ters—so hard, in fact, that someone remon- 
strated with her, fearing she might injure her 
health. She replied that she had no fears, “How 
should I get tired with God in my heart?” I have 
often remembered this speech. Truly it seems at 
present as if anyone who does anything whatever 
with God in his heart is fighting the war.—George 
E. Woodberry, in North American Review. 





One ship drives east and another west, 
With the self-same winds that blow; 

’Tis the set of the sails and not the gales 
That bids them where to go. 


Like the waves of the sea are the ways of fate 
As we journey along through life; 
*Tis the set of the soul that decides the goal 
And not the calm or the strife. 
—John Burroughs 





Success don’t konsist in never makin’ blunders, but in 


never makin’ the same one twict.—Josh Billings. 
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Bigzest canner bargain ever 
red. Holds 24 3-lb. cans; 
= capacity 300 to 400 cans; 
upped with IRON GRATES 
for coal or wood; charcoal 
fire-pot, smoke stack 


can tongs, tipping cop- 
nnel, salamoniac, 


¢ $30 a day, saving surplus fruit 
and vegetables and AX 3 it in glass or tin for 
the market or your own table, Canners all 
sizes and prices. All guaranteed—money back 
if not satisfied. Also combination canners and 
evaporators, 
Write today for folder, or send $14.50 and get 
started in this pleasant, profitable work. 


CHATTANOOGA ROOFING & FOUNDRY CO. 
Dept. 10 Chattanooga, Tenn. 
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POTATO BUGS 


—Cabbage Worms, Tomato Bugs, 
many Other Garden Insects 
Why let bugs eat_up your garden? 
Spray plants with HOFSTRA—knocks 
bugs off and kills ‘em! NOT a_poi- 
son. Guaranteed to kill Potato Bugs, 
Cabbage Worms, Tomato Bugs and 
many other Garden [nsects. Also 
Chicken Mites, Fleas, Flies, Roaches, 
Mosquitoes, Ants, Bed Bugs. 


If your dealer doesn’t 

sell HOFSTRA, send 

his name, names and 

addresses of 5 friends 

and 5 Then we will mail you big 
50c — ‘of HOFSTRA and Metal Gun 
(Loaded) FREE! All Postpaid. 
:.. HOFSTRA MFC. CO. 
300 NOGALES, TULSA,OKLA. 


THE SELF-OILING WINDMILL 


has become so popules in its first three years that 
thousands have been called bor to replace, on their 
old poe pnes makes of mills, and to replace, at 
of the e 
em self. 

















Aermotor making 


amp in mene lightest breeze. 
is renewed once a year. 


carrying half the load 
We make Gasoline Engines. Pumpe, ‘anks, 
Water Supply Goode and Steel Frame Saws, 


Write AERMOTOR CO., 2500 Twelfth SL, Chicago 


HOTEL SEVILLE 


FIFTH AVE. AND 29TH ST., NEW YORK CITY 


CONVENIENT TO ALL BEST SHOPS. 
IDEAL FOR OUT-OF-TOWN VISITORS. 







ies supnl are wu 











Single Rooms with Detached Bath—$2 per day. 
Single — with Private Bath—$2.50 per day 


ard. 
Rooms, with Bath for Two—$3 to $5 per day. 
Parlor, Bedroom and Bath—$5 to $10 per day. 


DESCRIPTIVE BOOKLET WITH ROOM PLAN, 
STATING ALL PRICES ON REQUEST. 


JOHN F. GARRETY, Mgr. 


WALL PAPER 


1 Per{ writ ROLLS 


Write for sample cata- 
1ct Cc log of 50 new designs 

Roll and colorings. 
SAMPLE BOOM MAILED FREE 
1718 Vime St. 


Martin Rosenberger, titi.ncu: ons 
DAISY FLY KILLER 

















laced ‘anywhere, at- 
tracts ana kills all 
eat, clean, ore 









injure anything. 
Guaranteed effective. 
Bold bydealers, or 6 sent 
, express prepaid for $1 


HAROLD SOMEBS, 150 DeKalb Avenue, Brooklyn, N.¥- 


Get a Feather Bed! 


lb. $6.75; 30- 50; 35-Ib. $8.25; 40-Ib. $8.95; 2 
3-Ib. pene eoees: 25. All ane nbs Lay best ticking. We have 
1,000 = de my hod bank to guarantee satisfaction or 

ney order or write for catalog Ce 


SANITARY BEDDING CO., Dept. 2, Charlotte, W. 


THE HOOSIER POULTRY FARM 
Has stock and eggs for Sale from 15 
leading varieties of pure-bred land and 
water fowls. Bend 3c stamp for catalog. 
Mention this paper when writing. 








ress 
Waveland, Indiana. 





J. R. SCIRCLE, 


Te ette THAT'S RIGHT, 


SF” UNCLE SAM. 


Thrifty, healthy birds, well fed 
and free from lice; some neat, 
attractive letterheads ; Pago: 44 
and careful attention whi 
ing every effort to satisfy cus- 
A tomers are the first things nec- 
essary. The next thing is an adver- 
tisement in 


The Progressive Farmer, 











Save your papers and get a binder. 

















Our Farm Women 


Edited by MRS. W. N. HUTT 

















KNOW as my life grows older 

And mine eyes have clearer sight, 
That under each rank wrong somewhere, 
There lies the root of right 


That each sorrow has its purpose 

tv the sorrowing oft confessed, 

But as sure as the sun brings morning, 
Whatever is—is best. 


I know that each sinful action 

As sure as the night brings shade, 
Is somewhere, sometime punished 
Tho’ the hour be long delayed. 

I know the soul is aided 
Sometimes by the heart's unrest, 
And to grow often means to suffer, 
But whatever is—is best. 


I know there are no errors 
In the Great Eternal Plan, 
And all things work together 
For the final good of man. 
And I know as my soul speeds onward 
In its grand eternal quest, 
I shall say as I look back earthward 
Whatever is—is best. 
—ELLA WHEELER WILCOX, 











Extracts From Letters From Cur 
Friends 

“MY HUSBAND has grown 

> wails one of our Progres- 
sive Farmer { family, “and all I can say 
or do will not make him cut them off. 
They get in the soup and are awful. 
What is The Progressive Farmer for 
if it cannot help me to get them off?” 

I always thought The Progressive 
Farmer was to help do everything 
that makes for the happiness of the 
farm home. I had never thought of 
whiskers more or less in that class, 
but there is no reason why it should 
not be. As for giving you a recipe 
for getting them removed, there are 
as many remedies as there are medi- 
cines and only one will fit this par- 
ticular malady your husband has de- 
veloped. I suggest a few. 

Tell him his chin is lovely and he 
should show it; tell him you will give 
him pie every day for a month when 
he shaves it off ; promise to keep your 
hair soft and pretty around your 
face; contrast some of your friends’ 
clean-shaven faces with those that 
wear beards; tell him it makes him 
look so old that you fear people will 
take him for your father,—but what’s 
the use? You can think of a thous- 
and that fit the case. 

If he will not remove the offending 
whiskers, perhaps he will compro- 
mise,—cut them to a Van Dyke and 
thus look like a Southern colonel. 

But take this advice: Do not lose 
your temper or become sarcastic, for 
if you do he will get stubborn and 
then the whiskers will be as perma- 
nent and immovable as the pyramids. 

* 


whis- 


’ 
Kers, 


“A good amateur play is hard to 
find, and so I sent to you for one. You 
referred me to Walter H. Baker & 
Co., Publishers, 5 Hamilton Place, 
Boston, Mass.; The Penn Publishing 
Company, Philadelphia, Pa.; and 
Samuel French, Publisher, 28-30 West 
38th St., New York City, and I sent 
for their catalogs. When they came I 
sent for my friends and also some 
girls and boys to pick out a play 
suitable to each group, for we were to 
each give a play to make money for 
the Red Cross and a Victrola. We 
had three of the jolliest evenings I 
ever spent trying to decide on two. 
Now we want your United Farm Wo- 
men’s program and also one for the 
young people, for if there is so much 
fun coming together with a purpose, 
let us keep it up.” 

* * * 

“Learn to run the car if you have 
one,” says Mrs. L. G.-Smith. “Last 
week I found my husband lying down 
in the field where the mule had kick- 
ed him. I never ran the car but a 
few times, but when I saw he was 
likely to die unless I could do some- 
thing for him, I got a darkey to help 
pull him into the car and hold him. I 
took the babies in the front seat with 
me and we almost fiew to town. The 


a) . ‘ tats 


doctor sent for two other doctors and 
it took them all to save him. They 
all said he would have been beyond 
help in ten minutes. 

“One night a man came knocking at 


the door and said his baby was having 


a fit. I grabbed some fat wood, took 
the man in our car and found the 
baby in a convulsion. I got some hot 
water quickly with the help of the 
wood ! had brought and brought the 
baby around. The mother was trying 
to give it whiskey, and it surely would 
have died or have been very sick if 
she had got it to swallow the poison. 


To know how to run the machine 
can do no harm and may de 
* a ae 


good. 


“We are a childless couple, and like 
most self-centered people my hus- 
band was beginning to judge every- 
thing by the dollars it would cost or 
bring in, while I was nervous and 
getting more so. 

“One day in town a.clerk remarked 
that she wished she could get out of 
the store into the country for a week. 
Before I realized what I was doing I 
had invited her and the clerk who 
stood beside her, another girl of 
about twenty, to spend a week with 
me. They would not believe it at 
first, and about the time I came to 
my senses and wished they would re- 
fuse, they accepted. 

“That week they were with us made 
husband and me realize that we were 
selfish to keep our parlor shut up. 
They liked trying new dishes and re- 
arranging the furniture, so I let them 


do it, and it made less work instead 
of more. 
“Now I gather up all the teachers 


and nice clerks and others who can 
not get home,»and every holiday and 
other times when they can get off we 
have beautiful times together. It is 
not just the very poor who need help. 
Nor is it as expensive as you would 
think, for I do not mind saying, “Now 
if you boys and girls want a cake 
when you come next year, supply the 
sugar, raisins and flour and I will con- 
tribute the rest. It gives them a feel- 
ing that they are a part of our home 
and they like it. 

“T tell you, there is no use being 
lonely in this world. If a couple is 
kind and hospitable, young people 
like them, if they are ever so old.” 

ok « * 

“Tea and sugar in it I want, but 
how to get them and still save sugar 
for the men in the trenches, I did not 
know. We settled it by using sugar 
for sweetening tea and coffee only 
and using honey and corn syrup for 
everything else. The former costs 
more than sugar, but we are putting 
in more hives and reading all kinds 
of bulletins about the care of bees, so 
we will have our own honey and some 
to sell for money to give to the Red 
Cross next year we hope.” 

* * * 

“What my little girl did is wonder- 

ful, I think. We live in Florida near 


“a swamp that produces millions of 


mosquitoes. One day a doctor was 
examining the children in school and 
he said they would not be likely to 
have so much malaria if their houses 
were screened, for the mosquito was 
born in standing water and seldom 
flew and bit except at night. Our lit- 
tle girl begged to sell the calf we had 
given her and buy screens. We did 
it to please her. The school doctor 
treated us until all the malaria germs 
in us were gone and that was three 
years ago and none of us has had 
malaria or any other sickness since. 

“My little girl has learned the 
harmfulness of flies and mosquitoes 
so well that she does not like to go 
to houses where they are, and is as 
nervous as *a colt when a visitor 
stands holding a screen door open 
and talking.” 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
HOW TO WASH BLANKETS 


All Woolen Garments Should Be 
Washed by the Same Method Be- 
fore Being Laid Away for the 
Summer 


he YOU have a chance to see a wool 


-e sometime through a mi-ro- 
scope, you will be surprised to see 
that it is not long and smooth like a 


silk thread. It has little horny scales 
or teeth all over it. When not treat- 


ed with extreme care these scales curl 
up, harden, become tangled in each 
other and cause shrinkage. 

To wash blankets have two recep- 
tacles ready. In one have warm, not 
hot, water, and’ make a solution of 
some good white soap; white because 
vellow soaps are apt to contain .resin. 
Let soak in this for about ten min- 
utes, then press up and down (let 


the children tramp them) 
Be preparing a second tub of suds 


at the same temperature. Put the 
blanket into this and press again. 
From this pass to as many clear 
warm waters as necessary until no 
more soap comes out. To the last 
water add a little soap. 


Anyone possessing a wringer can 
set it loosely, run the blanket through 
several times and accomplish the re- 
sult easily and well. It is better to 
hang the blankets in a shady, windy 
place. Squeeze the water from the 
hanging ends occasionally. To press 
do not iron but fold evenly in a sheet 
and place under a weighted board 
several days. 

Things to remember in washing all 
woolens.—The water, from beginning 


to end, should have the same warm 
temperature. 
Strong soap should never be used. 


Warm water has little effect on the 
scales on the fiber, but cold or hot 
water has. 

It is well to add just enough borax 
or ammonia to the suds to make the 
water soft. 

More’ than a tablespoon of borax or 
ammonia to the gallon of water is sel- 
dom necess in fact, harmful. 

Wool should not be wrung by hand 
if possible. A wringer will pay for it- 
self in a short time as wringing 
strains and weakens the cloth how- 
ever carefully done by twisting. 

Wool collects fine invisible dust on 
its tooth-like projectors and should 
be well shaken before washing. 


Problems Wiz: Little Children 


HEN letters come in asking what 

I would do to correct this or that 
fault in a child, I think of the Farm- 
ers’ Institute meeting where we were 
discussing the curing of untidiness 
in children. All gave methods of ac- 
complishing it except one pleasant- 
faced old lady. Turning to her I said, 
“Can you suggest anything, or have 
you had no experience?” 

She smiled and said, “I have had 
fourteen children. That is the reason 
I do not know.” And she was right, 
for what will cure one child will have 
no effect on another. All a mother 
can do is seek. 

The following letter by Mrs. Ethel 
Young may offer suggestions to some 
mothers. 

“There is nothing more necessary 
in bringing up children than to have 
them feel that we are interested in 
them. Try always to answer their 
questions. If you cannot satisfy their 
curiosity, they will surely go else- 
where for their information. When 
the children come home from school, 
l ask what they did, what song they 
sang, what picture they looked at, etc. 
They live the two or three hours 
spent in kindergarten over again by 
telling me what they have done. I 
had to leave the children for a week 
not long ago. When I returned they 
could not talk fast enough to tell me 
all that had happened. 

A story at bedtime is always wel- 
comed by the children, and I find that 
it is not only enjoyable and beneficial 
to them, but also to myself. They 
never tire of fairy stories. Nature 























out them. 


Saturday, May 25, 1918] 
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Our Pattern 





measure. 
Price of each Pattern, 10 cents. 








8794—Ladies’ One-piece Dress.—Cut in sizes 36, 38, 40 and 42 inches bust measure. 
The dress hangs straight from the shoulders, but a narrow cord girdle or a 
belt may be used to draw it in at the waist line. 

8785—Ladies’ Dress.—Cut in sizes 36, 38, 40 and 42 inches bust measure. 

$811—Ladies’ Sleeveless Coat with Collar.—-—Cut in sizes’ 36 to 40 inches bust 


Large, Illustrated Style Book, 10 cents. 
Address Pattern Department, The Progressive Farmer. 
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stories are always interesting too. 
My children will choose the same 
stories over and over again until they 
almost know them by heart. 

Several nights ago I was called 
away and could not read a story, so I 
promised one for after breakfast next 
morning. When breakfast was over 
and I thought of all I had to do, it 
seemed as if I were wasting time to 
sit and tell stories. However, as the 
children became absorbed in the 
story and their happy faces looked up 
into mine, I realized that time could 
not be better spent. The story was 
that of Hans and Four Big Giants, the 
keynote of which is helping others. I 
knew that the children had got their 
point of the story when they helped 
me afterwards to clear the breakfast 
table. 

If your child is not orderly at home, 
do not blame him until you first put 
yourself in his place and see if you 
are not expecting the impossible. We 
have discovered in our family that by 
making things convenient, the chil- 
dren will keep things in order. In 
our coat closet we have a box for 
rubbers and another for toys. We 
have put within reach two hooks for 
each child’s clothing. On the door 
there is a bag of several pockets for 
gloves. Even the two-year-old boy 
puts his things away and I have never 
taught him to do so. He learned by 
observing the others. Just the other 
night he cried while I was undressing 
him because he remembered he had 
not put his train away. Let each child 
have a separate place for his toys, for 
they so enjoy being owners. If one 
is neat and another careless it would 
be very discouraging for both to 
keep their things together. 

Not long ago I spent a most enjoy- 
able afternoon playing with the chil- 
dren. A neighbor who saw me, said, 
“You surely are a child with your 
children.” She unconsciously paid me 
a compliment. If I can only make my 
children feel that I am interested in 
every thing they do, I am sure I will 
have and keep their confidence. 





Likes His Electric Lighting System 
AM well pleased with my Delco 
light system. We have 18 lamps in 

all, and the cost is about fifteen cents 

a week. We use an electric iron once 

a week. We burn on an average of 

three lamps a night, and sometimes 

five, when we need them. I have my 
wires arranged to light my store and 

telephone office, from the house. I 

can also cut them off at the house. 
A home is just what a man makes 

it. Don’t see how we could do with- 


D. A. SPOE. 





| TIMELY RECIPES 


STRAWBERRY SHORT CAKE NO, 1 





Flour to make soft dough, 4 teaspoons 
baking powder, % teaspoon salt, % cup 
milk, % cup butter. 

Mix dry ingredients, sift twice, work in 


fingers and add milk 
gradually, Toss on floured board, divide 
into two parts. Pat, roll out, and bake 
twelve minutes in a hot oven in buttered 
tin, one piece on top of the other. Split, 
and spread with butter. Sweeten strawber- 
ries to taste, place on back of range until 
wapmed, crush slightly, and put between and 
on top of short cake. 


STRAWBERRY SHORT CAKE NO. 2 

2 cups flour, 4 teaspoons baking powder, 
14 teaspoon salt, 1 tablespoon sugar, % cup 
butter, % cup milk, 

Mix same as strawberry short cake No, 1. 
Toss and roll on floured board. Put in round 
buttered tin and shape with back of hand 
to fit pan. 

CANNED BERRIES IN TIN AND IN GLASS 


butter with tips of 


















































In Glass 
“ a3 a3 
4 es| 4] £3 
— Bal S | ae 
Berries 10 | Quart/ 10 
CANNED CHERRIES IN TIN AND IN 
GLASS 
an a ee | In Glass 
4 23/23 
= | 28] 9 |_| 23/88 i 
2 83/6 | 68] #8l28!) 4 & 
fy Bnila | Zolealaal § eat 
Cherries ...| 15 | No.8} 2 10 20 Quart 
(Sweet) 
Cherries ...| 15 | No.4] 2 10 20 | Quart} 25 
(Sour) | 
Note:—Berries, cherries, currants, figs, 


gooseberries, May haws and plums when 
packed in tin must be put in enamel-lined 
ting. 

To make the syrups recommended, boil su- 
gar and water together in the proportion 
given below until sugar is dissolved. Strain 
all impurities out of the syrup before using. 
Syrup No. 1—Use 14 ounces to 1 gallon water. 

Syrup No. 2—Use 1 pound 14 ounces to 1 gallon water. 
Syrup No. 3—Use 3 pounds 9 ounces to 1 gallon water. 
Syrup No. 4—Use 5 pounds 8 gunces to 1 gallon water. 
Syrup No. 5—Use 6 pounds 13 ounces to 1 gallon water. 

The syrup for canned berries is made out 
of berry juice instead of water. . 
TO DRY FRUIT, — PARTICULARLY 

BLACKBERRIES (raspberries same) AND 

CHERRIES 

Fruits may be dried in the sun until the 
surface begins to wrinkle, then finished in 
the drier. With stone fruits, such as 
peaches, plums, apricots and cherries, none 
but fruits that are fresh, ripe and in per- 
fect condition should be used. With apples, 
pears and quinces, effective thrift calls for 
using the sound portions of fruit that may 
be partially wormy or imperfect. When 
properly dried, fruits should ‘be entirely free 
from moisture when pressed between the 
fingers on removal from drier. Line tray 
with cheesecloth or wrapping paper before 
spreading fruit on them. Cool quickly after 
drying to prevent shriveling. 

Berries.—Pick over, removing all leaves 
and stems, wash and remove surface mois- 
ture, handling with care to prevent bruis- 
ing. Spread in thin layers and dry slowly. 
The total drying time is four to five hours. 
Start at temperature of 110 degrees Fahren- 


heit, raising to 125 degrees in about two 
hours. Then raise temperature to 140 de- 
grees and maintain two to three hours 
longer. 

Cherries.—After washing and removing 
surface moisture, spread unseeded in thin 
layers. Drying time two to four hours. 


Start at temperature of 110 degrees Fahren- 
heit, and raise gradually to 150 degrees. If 
preferred, the pits may be removed, al- 
though this causes loss of juice. 


Three pound butter containers of paraffin 


; 








paper can be had at a cost of $7.50 per hun- 
dred. The cover wedges tightly into top and 
the seam may be coated with paraffin, mak- 
ing a good container for storing. These may 





be used for several seasons. 
































Tenderer than Skin 


ges laundry work for which Ivory 
Soap is used is another proof of its 
excellence for bath and _ toilet. 
Ivory Soap washes safely the exquisite 
linens and laces, the gossamer-like silks, 
the delicately colored materials which 
will show the effect of free alkali or 
any other harsh material sooner even 
than your tender skin. 


IVORY SOAP [8 994% PURE 


For 





































Shake Mennen’s 
into your shoes. 
Dust it between 
thesheets tonight. 





Everyone is 
a baby—at times 


Don’t you sometimes feel like whimpering? When your skin is chafed 


—when tight shoes hurt? 
grown-ups comfortable. 
loose and silky all day. 


There's a big difference in Talcums. Someare good and some inferior. 


Mennen’s Borated Talcum keeps babies and 
Try it after your bath. 


Your clothes will feel 


Mennen's 


was the first Borated Talcum and it is our belief that nothing better is made. 


Mennen's Talcums—all with the original borated formula which has never been 
bettered—include a variety to satisfy every need—Borated, Violet, Flesh ‘Tint and 
Cream Tint, each charmingly perfumed; and our new Talcum for Men, which is neutral in 
tint and delightful after shaving. Send 5c. for trial can of any one brandor 25c. for any five. 


Gerhard Mennen Chemical Co. 
Laboratories: 
42 Orange Street, Newark, New Jersey 


~w 





MENNENS 
TALCUM POWDERS 


Now in the new large size economical! can 














New Feather Beds Only $6 


New Feather Pillows $1.25 per pair. Full size and full 
weight guaranteed, All new, clean sanitary feathers, Best 
8 ounce feather proof ticking. Write for new catal ie. 
SOUTHERN FEATHER & c 


PILLOW CO.,. Dept. 136 ., Greensboro, 


When writing to an advertiser, say: “I am writing 
you as an advertiser in The Progressive Farmer, which 
guarantese the reliability of all advertising it carries." 








Don’t Throw Away This Paper 


Never throw away a copy of The 
Progressive Farmer. If you don’t file 
your paper for future reference, then 
give the paper to some farmer, farm 
woman, or farm boy. 
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Steam Still Furnishes 
the Most Dependable 
Farm Power 

HE Nichols-Shepard Steam 


Engine is representative of the 
best that can be produced, 
The design and mechanical con- 
struction of this engine are right 
by the test of use and years, _ 
From the little 13to the giant 25 
h. p., over three times the rated 
— is easily developed, and it 
always there when you want it. 
The Gas Engine is all right for 
the man who wants one, and who 
has had experience with them. 
The Steam Engine, however, is 
the most simple and consequently 
the most dependable. Any one 
of a half dozen different things 
may stop a gas engine which can- 
not be found without rience, 
but all know enough about the 
steam engine to keep it running. 
The Nichols-Shepard Steam 
Traction Engine, one of the Red 
River Special Line, is always 
dependable, Write for circulars. 


Nichols & Shepard Co. 


tn Continuous Business Since 1848 
Bofiders exclusively of Red River Spe- 
al Threshers, Wind Stackers, Feeders, 
Steam and Oil-Gas Traction E 
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Farmers’ Organizations 








MR. DABBS DISCUSSES COTTON 
SITUATION; ALSO FARMERS’ 
UNION MANAGEMENT 


Urges Farmers Not to to Sell Spot Cot- 
ton or for Future Delivery Till 
Prices Advance—Important Princi- 
ples for Strengthening Farmers’ Or- 


ganizations 
HEN I read that Brother J. Z. 
Green had resigned from the 


Carolina Farmers’ Union on 


President Alexander’s 


North 
account of 







































Highest Cash prices paid for old 
cotton and burlap bags. Careful 
grading—quick returns—we pay 
freight. 

Buying and selling of bags is our 
only business. It is your guaran- 


tee of highest prices, full count, 
and courteous treatment. 
Do your bit in helping the Gov- 


ernment conserve the bag supply. 
Buy War Savings Stamps with the 
dollars from your bags. Some 
bags are bringing $10 to $18 per 
hundred. No deductions made for 
Mendable bags. 

Collect all of your bags and ship 
them today. Or write for price list, 
shipping tags and full information. 


Richmond Bag Co., Inc., 
1110 EB. Cary St., Richmond, Va. 


References: 
American National Bank, 
Southern Planter. 





The Threshing Problem 
Solved sa. sore ving wets com 


from the mown vines, wheat, cats, 
rye and barley. A perfect com- 
$eaticn machine. Nothing like it. ‘The pou 
I have been looking for for 20 Led bo 
sey. “It will meet every dem: a: Moreen, 
Exp. Station. 
KOGER PEA & BEAN vuneenee ng 


Direetor Tenn. 
Morristown, Tene. 


WALL BOARD 


Cheaper and Better Lig ate and fe... 
Keeps the House Warm 
Summer. $3 per 00 pcre ‘ent. 
Ten sheets te the bundle; size of sheets 48 inches 
wide by 6, 7, 8, 8, 10 and 12 feet leng. 


WRITS FOR SAMPLES 
ABRAMS PAINT & GLASS CO., Richmond, Va. 
- 


BALE —_— HAY 

With the 

Lightning | 
Lines | 




















Send name today for Catalog. 
Kansas City Hay Press Co., Kansas City, Mo. 





anti-war attitude. 
I wanted to make 
some comments on 
various phases of 
the subject, but 
have lost the art 
of being a ready 
writer. Green and 
I have labored for 
the same things: 
viz—strong local 
organizations that 
practice codperation. But to reach the 
highest efficiency these local organi- 
zations should ‘be corelated with 
each other in county and state Un- 
ions. The county Unions to handle 
the few big business deals too big for 
the locals alone and to furnish the co- 
Operative market associations, with- 
out which all of our efforts will bring 
only partial success. 
2 





MR. DABBS 





Whatever the extremist may say on 
either side of the question, the organ- 
ization must influence politics. In the 
past ten years the Farmers’ Union, 
county, state, and national, has exert- 
ed a tremendous wholesome influence 
on the legislation of the nation. I 
have not the time to begin to enum- 
erate the measures that have been of 
untold good to, not only the farmers, 
but to the business life of the nation; 
measures that I know personally or- 
iginated in the Farmers’ Union or by 
reason of the Farmers’ Union. 

I would ten times rather be the 
chairman of a committee of farmers 
representing a live organization of 
farmers going before,committees of 
state legislatures, Congress, or bank- 
ers’ and commercial organizations to 
secure trade concessions or needed 
legislation, than to be a member of a 
state legislature or of Corfgress. I 
have never seen a committee of farm- 
ers fail to secure reasonable relief in 
some way whether they approached 
legislative bodies or bankers. 

On the other hand I have seen 
Farmers’ Union leaders elected to of- 
fice and fail to get anything of good 
for their constituency. It became too 
much of a personal matter. 

x ok x 





Now as to change of leadership: 
Two terms for the executive head 
should be enough, and the executive 
committees should have one new man 
each year—the terms of office should 
be for as many years as there are 
members of the committee so that it 
would be a continuous, body. 

Some of the state Unions may have 
become close corporations. I long 
ago learned that the National Union 
was a close corporation, controlled 
by the national officers, who named 
the successor of any one of their 
number who for any reason was re- 
tired. I suspect that this is true of 
all the national labor and commercial 
organizations as well. It does not 
improve the morale of the organiza- 
tion. 

* * * 

I would like to know what is the 
matter with the farm papers of the 
South, the farmers and business or- 
ganizations of the South that they sit 
idly by and see a bunch of profiteers 
stampede the cotton growers of the 
| nation. 

Immediately after some of the big- 
| gest contracts for cotton goods ever 
| made and made on a basis of 40 cents 
| for cotton, so I am informed, there is 





a meeting in Washington of inter- 
ests that want still further profits 
and they start a price-fixing campaign 
that will double their profits at the 
expense of the cotton growers—drop 
the price of raw cotton and advance 
the price of cotton goods the same 
day, hitting the consumer of the fin- 
ished goods on one side and the pro- 
ducer of raw cotton on the other. 
* * * 

Just Monday I was shown an article 
in a trade journal that claimed the 
South made cotton last year for 11% 
cents per pound. Such figures should 
not be allowed to pass. The 1916 crop 
cost more than 12 cents per pound. 
The 1917 crop 20 cents per pound, and 
this crop will cost nearly 30 cents pet 
pound. Twenty-cent cotton today 
(and that is the figures they are driv- 
ing for) will bankrupt the South. 
These people are as much slackers, if 
not traitors, as the farmer who plants 
all cotton for the 40-cents per pound 
that he expects it to sell for—and that 
it ought to sell for to be in keeping 
with the price of cotton goods. 

* * x 

In conclusion let me beg my cotton 
farmer friends to stand firm, make no 
sales of spots nor for future delivery 
until the market reacts to living fig- 
ures—and buy Liberty bonds and War 
Saving Stamps. This sensational fall 
in cotton is having a bad effect on the 
sale of bonds to farmers. I beg them 
not to fall into the trap. Great 
money does not want the farmers to 
own the securities of the Government. 
It will make us too independent, too 
hard to manipulate, too hard to stam- 
pede. Selfishness, rather self-protec- 
tion, as well as patriotism shotild 
cause us to take all the Liberty bonds 
and War Savings Stamps we can pos- 
sibly afford. Do without something 
else to the point of sacrifice to furn- 
ish the money to bring this war to a 
successful conclusion, and remember 
that in doing it we are not only sup- 
plying our boys with the ammunition 
to win the war, but we are fortifying 
our finances for the present as well 
as the future. If the farmers all over 
this land are doing as the Negroes in 
my community—and some white men, 
—are doing, buying Liberty bonds and 
War Savings Stamps to the point 
where it hurts,—we need have no fear 
for -the future, financial, nor other- 
wise. E. W. DABBS. 





Wheat Crop Is Promising 
PRODUCTION of about 572,000,000 


bushels of winter wheat is forecast 
by the Department of Agriculture 
from the condition of the plant in the 
United States on May 1, which com- 
pares with a forecast= of 560,000,000 
made on April 1. The production last 
year was estimated at 418,000,000, and 
the average of the preceding five 
years was 553,000,000. The largest pro- 
duction ever recorded is 685,000,000 in 
1914, and the smallest production of 
the past ten years is 400,000,000 in 
1912. 

Of the acreage planted last autumn 
(42,170,000) it is estimated that 13.7 
per cent, or 5,778,000 acres have been 
abandoned, leaving 36,392,000 acres for 
harvest; this compares with 27,430,000 
acres harvested last year, and 34,059,- 
000, the average of the preceding five 
years. The largest acreage ever har- 
vested is 41,308,000 in 1915, and the 


smallest of the past ten years is 26,- | 


571,000 in 1912. 





RIGHT AT HOME 


“And What were you in civilian life?” 
asked the captain. 

“I was a traveling salesman, sir,” ree 
plied the recruit. 

“That's all right then. 
of orders around ‘here.’ 


You'll get plenty 





Sing a song of Thrift Stamps, 
Sixteen in a row, 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


























gardens by using 

our quick, sure, easy 

canning methods and Enter- 

— Home Canners. Get the 
by writing today for 


41 Prize Winning 
Canning ingen aces Free 


The government urges 
you to your surplus 
fruit and vegetables as 
@ patriotic duty. Make 
etre of success by using 
an Enterprise. It's the 
proved home money- 
making canner. En- 
dorsed by Demonstra- 















ENTERPRISE 
®.. CANNERS 








Cypress trees 
naturally grow 
in water. This 
accounts for 
the wonderful 
durability 

long life of well- 
made cypress 
water tanks, 


Davis Cypress 


Water Tanks 


Sirah 
fon capacity. Get 








FISH FISH FISH 


Drop us a card and we will put you on 
to something with which you can turn 
your neighbor “green with envy” by 
catching “dead loads” of them in 
streams where he has become dis- 
gusted trying to catch them the old 
fashioned way. It will tickle you to 
see it catch house and musk rats, and 
will soon clear your fishing place of 
terrapins and crawfish, It catches at 
all seasons, something no other tackle 
willdo. EUREKA FISH TRAP CO., 





tomato PLANTS-— 


Griffin, Georgia. 





e will deliver our famous Stone Tomato Plants 
by parcel post to you at 35c per 100; $1.40 for 500; 
$2.50 per 1,000; and $2 per 1,000 for 5,000 or over, 
This variety is the best on the market. Send us 
your order. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


Fogle Brothers, Ridgeville, S. C. 


——— > 











Take them to an agent 

And 12 cents or so; 

Change them for a War Stamp, 

And for your ener-gee 

You'll get a crisp $5 bil) in 1923. 
—War Thrift. 


} 
| 
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EGGS POULTRY | 


We are the largest handlers of Eggs and Poultry 
fm the South. 


WHAT HAVE YOU TO SHIP? 
The highest market price guaran anteed with quick 
returns. Give us & 
Ref First N 1 Bank, wich ad, Va. 
WOODSON-CRAIG CO., 
Commission Merchants. RICHMOND, VA. 




















Ry —— to - advertiser, say: ‘‘t am writi 
Progressive Farmer, 


n e 
| | Searantess the. reliability of all advertising it carries." 
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FEEDING OURSELVES THIS 
SUMMER AND FALL 


Keep the Garden Going—Increasing 
the Irish and Sweet Potato Crops— 
Plant Plenty of Cowpeas for Table 
Use 
O ADDITIONAL words are needed 

to impress the desperate need for 
increasing the world’s supply of food. 

The need is immediate. In the South, 

our part consists 

not alone in pro- 

ducing staple food 

crops for market, 

but even to a larg- 

er extent it con- 

sists in the grow- 

ing of such kinds 

and amounts of 

practically every 

; kind of food as 

PROF. DUGGAB will relieve the re- 

mainder of the Nation of any neces- 

sity for shipping into the South food- 

stuffs that should go abroad, or that 

would utilize transportation facilities 

needed in moving troops and their 
supplies. 

Our first duty in this respect is ful- 
filled by increased attention to the 
gardens. This work requires not so 
much spasmodic enthusiasm as a con- 
tinuous planning and working. A 
constant succession of vegetables, 
which can result only from wise plan- 
ning and continuous effort, is far bet- 
ter than an over-supply at any partic- 
ular period. 

In the South we can come just as 
near to having a continuous supply 
of fresh vegetables as to having 
twelve months of grazing—of which 
our livestock enthusiasts so often 
boast. 

The Irish potato especially may be 
made a substitute for a part of the 
flour we would otherwise consume 
Even up to within a few weeks of the 
usual time of digging the crop, it lies 
within the power of the gardener or 
trucker to add mategially to the yield 
of Irish potatoes. This consists in 
keeping the green foliage on the 
plants as long as possible. The one 
step almost universally necessary is 
the poisoning of potato beetles by 
dusting the foliage lightly with ar- 
senate of lead, alone or mixed with 
slaked lime, or by the use of Paris 
green, always thus mixed. 

As many gardeners as practicable 
should take the additional step of 
spraying potato plants with Bordeaux 
mixture, to which the insect poison 
mentioned may be added. Detailed 
directions for the spraying have fre- 
quently been published in The Pro- 
gressive Farmer, and will be supplied 
by the extension service of any agri 
cultural college. 

The food supply for the fall m 
notably increased by the more gen- 
eral summer planting of Irish pota- 
toes for a fall crop. The Lookout 
Mountain is the variety Most exten- 
sively used for this purpose, but the 
small potatoes of the spring crop of 
any variety may with proper care be 
used as planting material for the fall 
rop. Those not having experience 
in this would best seek special direc- 
tions trom the sources just men- 
tioned, 

An even greater contribution to the 
production of substitutes for wheat 
Jour is annually made by the South 
in its production of sweet potatoes. 
The need for a larger acreage is es- 
pecially urgent this year. Not even 
the scarcity of labor should prevent a 
liberal planting, especially since a 
large part of the work connected 
with sweet potatoes subsequent to 
the transplanting occurs so late in 
the summer as not to compete ser- 
iously in its labor requirements with 
the large acreage of corn which 
should be planted this year 

In some states where the velvet 
bean has increased in acreage within 


a few years from, say, one hundred 


thousand acres to several millions, 
there is danger that its displacement 
of the cowpea may be too complete. 
Even admitting for the velvet bean 
the general superiority in lower cost 
of seed, there is yet left a distinctive 
place for the cowpea. “This year es- 
pecially the cowpea should be more 
largely than ever grown for human 
food, both in the green and matured 
condition of the seed. Moreover, for 
late planting the cowpea is to be de- 
sired to the exclusion of the veivet 
bean J. F. DUGGAR 


GRADE YOUR IRISH POTATOES 


By Grading and Packing Before Mar- 
keting, the Potato Grower Is Much 
More Certain of Getting Good Re- 
turns From His Crop 


INCE the declaration of war against 

Germany in the spring of 1917, the 
Irish potato has come more and more 
into prominence as a food crop. Ex- 
cepting a few sections, the South has 
one of the largest crops in its history. 
This being the case, and knowing as 
we do that at the present time there 
are several million bushels of the 
Northern-grown crop of last season 
still in storage and that the transpor- 
tation systems of our country are 
taxed to the mit, how, may I ask, are 
the people’ of the South going to meet 
the situation? 

The Bureau of Markets of the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture would answer this question by 
saying that the only sensible thing 
for us to do would be to grade and 
pack our potatoes before trying to 
place them on the market. It should 
be remembered that the expense of 
harvesting, grading and packing a 
bushel of cull potatoes is just as great 
as is the cost for a No. 1 potato. The 
cost of the package for shipping and 
the cost of transportation are also 
equally as high for the culls as for 
the No. 1 stock, There are thousands 
of bushels of cull potatoes placed on 
the market every year that do not 
more than pay expenses, and often 
the culls cause the good potatoes to 
bring a lower price by glutting the 
market with this inferior stock. This 
being the case, then why continue to 
place the culls on the market when 
they could be fed to the hogs with 
more profit ? 

A simple grading outfit that will do 
satisfactory work can be purchased 
at a cost of not over five or six dollars, 
and one of these is all that the man 
who has only three or four acres need 
buy. In order to conform to the 
standards of the Bureau of Markets, 
the graders will have to be equipped 
with two sets of screens of 1% inches 
and 134 inches mesh, 
Persons who are interested in the 
grading of potatoes this year had best 


look into the question of graders at 


respectively. 


once 
The Department of Agriculture and 
the United States Food Administra- 
tion jointly recommend the following 
grades: 
UNITED STATES GRADE NO, 1 
This grade shall consist of sound potatoes 
of similar varietal characteristics, which are 
practically free from dirt or other foreign 
matter frost injury, sun burn, second 
growth, cuts, scab, blight, dry rot, and 
damage caused by disease, insect or mechan- 
ical means. The minimum diameter of po- 
tatoes of the round varieties shall be 1% 
inches and of potatoes of the long varieties 
1% inches In order to allow for variations 
incident to commercial! grading and hand- 
ling, five per centum by weight of any lot 
may be under the prescribed size, and, in 
addition, three per centum by weight of any 
such lot may be below the remaining re- 
quirements of this grade. 
UNITED STATES GRADE NO, 2 
This grade shall consist of potatoes of 
similar varietal characteristics, which are 
practically free from injury and decay, and 
which are free from serious damage caused 
by dirt or other foreign matter, sunburn, 
rowth, cuts, scab, blight, dry rot, or 
e, insect or mechanic al means 
minimum diameter shall be one and 
three-fourths (1%) inches, In order to al- 
low for variations incident to commercial 
grading and handling, five per centum by 
weight of any lot may be below the pre- 
scribed size, and, in addition, five percentum 
by eight of any such lot may be below the 
remaining requirements of this grade 


After being graded and packed as 
No. | or No. 2, the bags or package 
should be marked so as to indicate 
what grade the package contains. Po- 
tatoes of the No. 1 grade should al- 
ways be placed in new packages so 
that they will make the best possible 
appearance on the market. The Food 
Administration is trying to assist you 
in getting the best returns possible 
for your produce this year. Will you 
be one who will help to solve this 
problem by putting out a marketable 
product? J. S. KNOX. 

Little Rock, Ark. 


The “Four G’s” of Chicken Feed- 
ing: Greens, Grits, Grubs and Grain 


OME one has well said that chick- 

ens need four kinds of feeds: 
greens, grits, grubs and grains. Since 
these four classes of feeds all begin 
with the letter G. they should be easy 
to remember. Too many people make 
the mistake of feeding their chickens 
from only one or two of these groups. 
Whenever the feeds from any one of 
these groups is lacking, the chickens 
are not being fed a ration that is 
properly balanced. 

Greens.—The generous supply of 
succulent grasses, sprouting seeds, 
and other tender vegetation which is 
always accessible to the wild bird 
must be replaced with the chicken 
which is in confinement by substitu- 
ting young grass clippings, sprouted 
vats, or waste from the garden such 
as lettuce or cabbage leaves. 

Grits.—This means sharp, hard sub- 
stances with which chicks grind the 
feeds they eat. Never forget that the 
chicken is not provided with teeth, 
but that it has to grind all food which 
it eats by the use of sharp gravel 
stones in its gizzard. If it is allowed 
to go without a sufficient supply of 
this sharp, gritty material, the food 
will not be properly ground, or di- 
gested. 

Grubs.—The wild bird eats lots of 
bugs, insects and grubs of various 
kinds. This diet of animal food is 
very necessary to the chicken which 
is expected to lay many eggs and to 
stay in good health On our farms 
many of the chickens can obtain 
nearly enough of this kind of food 
during the spring and summer 
months, but, when fall and winter 
eggs are wanted it becomes advisable, 
and economical, to feed additional an- 
imal food. 





Grains.—This is the class of feeds 
which corresponds to the wild seeds 
eaten by birds, and is the class which 
is most commonly fed to chickens, 
Corn is the most common poultry 
feed in Louisiana.—A. F. Rolf, Live- 
stock Extension Service, Louisiana 
State University. 





Sorghums and Millets for Late 
Planting 

HE ever-increasing demand for 

more feedstuffs is making it more 
and more imperative that each farm 
be made to produce feed for the live- 
stock kept upon it. One of the cheap- 
est feedstuffs we can grow is hay, 
yet very few farmers raise enough 
for their own use. Most of us will 
have to make use of annual hay crops 
instead of having a meadow, and we 
should start immediately. 

The saccharine sorghums will make 
good hay on almost any land, and 
may be planted up to the last of June. 
The millets will do as well, and may 
be planted as late. If we have a piece 
of wet land that is still unplanted we 
should get it ready and sow millet on 
it. German millet is best for hay. On 
our poor lands that are subject to 
drouth, we*should sow sorghum. Sor- 
ghum makes a good soiling crop if 
drilled, so that it may be cultivated, 
on medium land. For hay, sorghum 
should be broadcasted, as the thick 


planting keeps the stalks from getting 
gross. 

Last season the writer kept a lot of 
twenty-six pigs well fed on sorghum 
cut and fed green from a two-acre 
plot. We fed only about ten pounds 
of concentrates a day, and when we 
were through cutting the sorghum we 
allowed it to grow up again, and got 
a good cutting of hay. This plot was 
drilled in May after Irish potatoes. 

At the same time, we had a few 
acres of wet land that we could not 
get in shape for planting early 
enough for corn, and we sowed this in 
millet in May, as early as we could 
get the land flat-broken and harrow- 
ed. Millet and sorghum are very har- 
dy when they begin growth, but ten- 
der when young,so land must be well 
prepared for them. 


Cushing, Texas. KOLB PERKINS. 


“FARM Knowledge,” published in 

four large volumes and sold by 
Sears, Roebuck & Co., Chicago, IIL, 
is one of the most useful sets of books 
that has recently come to our atten- 
tion, 

Very often books written and pub- 
lished in the North are not well 
adapted to Southern conditions, and 
much of the matter contained is of 
little value to the farmer in the Cot- 
ton Belt. However, this~does not 
seem to be true of “Farm Knowl- 
edge,” a large part of the tremendous 
amount of information carried being 
ipplicable to the South. 

The set of books is one we recom- 
mend to Progressive Farmer readers. 





| A THOUGHT ON THRIFT 





“Bargains” Have Kept Many a Man 
oor 


LAWYER of our acquaintance has 

just settled the estate of a man 
who was a perpetual bargain hunter, 
and when all his property was sold, 
it did not pay off the debts by several 
hundred dollars. 

For convenience, we will call him 
Walker—“Bargain” Walker. If there 
was an auction sale anywhere in the 
county, his neighbors knew that he 
would attend that sale looking for 
bargains. And he always found them. 
If something was about to be knock- 
ed off at a figure below what Walker 
thought it was worth, a bystander 
would hear him mutter “That’s a bar- 
gain,” and see him bid it in. Such 
things were usually worth the money 
to anyone needing them, but most of 
the time they turned out to be some- 
thing Walker could not use. 

In this way his home and farm be- 
came a big junk shop. Every room 
had at least two bedsteads; two 
stoves were in the kitchen; in the 
granary were two cider mills, neither 
of which could be used for making ci- 
der; the repair shop was filled with 
scrap iron and old vehicles; and the 
barn was cluttered with barrels, 
boxes, and various plunder until there 
was scarcely room for the scant 
amount of hay grown on the farm. 

And when Walker had to buy some- 
thing new, he wanted a bargain—al- 
ways buying the cheapest article, re- 
gardless of make or quality. It was 
the same way with farm seeds and 
stock, clothing for himself and chil- 
dren, and evem in the erection of 
buildings. Things Walker bought also 
seemed not to last long so it was al- 
ways “everything going out and noth- 
ing coming in.” 

Everybody ought to learn a lesson 
from the experience of this man—a 
lesson which can be summed up about 
as follows: “Never buy something 
you don’t need because it is cheap; 
and remember that a low-priced arti- 
cle does not always mean most sef- 
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SCREEN NOW! | Beware of Cultures Claimed to In- 


Den't put off screening 
your doors and windows 
another day. Health au- 
thorities declare the house- 
@y is your most dangerous 
@nemy. It lives and breeds 
in filth, comes into your 
home bearing/in its hairy 
feet and bedy countless 
germs of tuberculosis, ty- 
phoid and other virulent 
diseases. It getsin the milk 
& water you drink, swarms 
over the food you are about 
to put in your mouth leav- 
ing a trail of deadly germs 
initspath. Why longer en- 
danger the lives of your 
loved ones when protection 
is so simple? 

OUR LOW PRICES 
on Screens Doors and Win- 
dows, Wire Cloth, Window 
m Frames, Screen 
Door Hardware, Fly Traps, 
Swatters, etc.. make it a 
duty to pretect your home 
against this menace now. 
ices : Wire cloth, in rolls 
of 100 ft. or less, 26in. wide, 
$5.40 per roll; 
in. wide, $5.85 
per yd 36 in. wide, 
per roll; 250 per yd. 


Adjustable Wood Screen 


high closed 
18 in. 21 in. 
23 in. 
23 <7 





Plain Screen Door 
2-6 =x 6-6 
18¢ per yd. 28 5-8 x 6-8 


19¢ 
er roll 196 9710 x 6.10 
8 x? 


Write for new free 
Catalog and Circular 
quoting roc ttom 
Prices on all screen 
goods or order from 
this advertisement. 
37 in. 64c We wi.! ship day or 
in. 23 37 in. 78¢ $4.60 der is received. 
Window and door prices queted here are for black wire. 


THE SPOTLESS CO., '*7.5ySis! 
“THE SOUTH’S MAIL ORDER HOUSE” 


WANTED 


A YOUNG MAN TO WORK ON 
EXPERIMENTAL POULTRY PLANT 
A rare opportunity for one who wants a poultry 
education. No experience required Write 
POULTRY DEPARMENT, 
NORTH CAROLINA EXPERIMENT STATION, 
WEST RALEIGH, N. C. 


set6 
$2.25 
$2.65 
$3.75 


open each 
33 in. 38¢ 
37 in. 45¢ 




















GASOLINE & KEROSENE 
One of the three best makes 

sold direct below competition. Latest valve-in-hend 
model; powerful, durable, low fuel cost. 2 to 22 
h.p. Easy payments. Handsome new catalog free. 
' SMITH-COURTNEY COMPANY, 

$21 East Cary Stree Richmond, Va. 
Bouth’s Oldest & Largest nery & Supply House 








SLATE SURFACED ROOFING 
RED OR GREEN 
$2.50 PER ROLL OF 100 SQUARE FEET 





Learn how Galloway can oe u big money_on 

or other farm implement ou ha 

traded with him and got great values. Resolve yourself—this year—to buy from 

When you buy from Galloway you buy direct/from the 

factory. Galloway's business plan is the big economic al way of doing business, All waste, all 
sved when you buy direct from Galloway's cnataesen, The saving on 

300,000 custom rs—-some near you 


and make money by saving money. 


unnecessary expense, is save 
your year’s supply will amount to hundreds of dollars. 
Free Book! Act Now! Write Today! 1 
highest 
Council Bluffs, 


ABRAMS PAINT & GLASS CO., Richmond, Va. 


OUR BEST OFFER 


Is one old subscriber and one 
new subscriber both one year 
for $1.50. 


Get a neighbor not now sub- 
scribing to join you on this 
proposition when you renew. 











When writing to advertisers, say: “I am 
writing you as an advertiser in The Progres- 
sive Farmer, which guarantees the reliability 





of advertising it carries.” 
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oculate the Soil for Every Crop 
[XFORM 


to the 


ATION comes to the writer 
effect that traveling agents 
are in some counties offering what is 
perhaps a worthy article under claims 
that are misleading, and possibly 
fraudulent. Allusion is made to the 
reported that a certain sub- 
stance very small packages 
has not the power to inoculate 
plants in general, but that its use as 
a seed treatment prevents the devel- 
opment of any plant disease. 

These reports, if correct, evidently 
allude to forms of pure cultures, 
which may be used for inoculating 
certain legumes if properly applied, 
but which are somewhat expensive 
and which if employed on the wrong 
crops are useless. 

Such sales are apparently based on 
the deserved popularity of the prac- 
tice of inoculating certain legumin- 
ous plants in regions where their cul- 
ture is rather unusual. For example, 
the yield of vetch, crimson clover, al- 
falfa and certain other legumes not 
generally grown may be increased 
very largely on most Southern soils 
by the application to the seed of each 
of the particular pure culture intend- 
ed to produce tubercles on the roots 
of that special kind of legume. But we 
must fit the pure culture to the partic- 
ular legume; that is, we must use al- 
falfa pure cultures for alfalfa, vetch 
pure cultures for vetch, and so on. 

Some manufacturers of such pure 
cultures have gone a step further and 
combined in one sample a number of 
different kinds of legume-inoculating 
germs. For example, those of alfalfa, 
true clovers, and vetch. In this case 
this mixed culture, if all soil condi- 
tions were highly favorable, would 
produce tubercles on the roots of any 
one of these three plants. However, 
it would probably be wiser for any 
man having sufficient information to 
risk his money in purchasing any 
pure culture, for him to invest only in 
the particular brand of pure culture 
manufactured exclusively for the spe- 
cial legume which he desires to grow. 

Some manufacturers have gone still 
further, and added to their mixed 
preparations pure cultures of a kind 
of azotobacter that they hope may be 
helpful to cotton or corn and other 
non-legumes. There is a grain of 
scientific truth behind such artificial 
preparations. However, if they do any 
good at all to corn, cottom or other 
non-legumes it is by supplying certain 
widely distributed germs that do not 
cause the development of tubercles on 
the roots of any plants, but that may 


claims 
sold in 


only 








on your 
implements 


vA 
vest 


BUY DIRECT FROM GALLOWAY’S FACTORIES! 





Send at once 


rade implements at the very lowest prices. 


et it “be your buyt ing 


ve heard of Gt Galloway. You know of others (Ding Rove M 


alloway 


8 1918 Free Book. 
t ra p post you on the 
ago, Waterloo, 


and get Galloway’ 
guide. 
ip toe 


Spokane, Kansas City, to save you freight. ~~ while you nine ch it, tt FOR THE BOOK, 





tricts. 
install a 


==Kwick- Bath 


Requires no plumbing connections. 
ble metal tubing supplied with outfit. 
where inthe house. 
feet deep—folds vd into smaller space. 
filled by poses pum V 

ented wickless burners. 
household Purposes when bath is not in use. 
less than 1 


and service chest. 
roor 
Write today for full information and prices. 
Kwick-Bath Manufacturing Corp., 
Willson, 





Convenient----Sanitary----Inexpensive 


The Kwick-Bath banishes forever tubless homes in rural dis 
You can now have all the conveniences of the city if you 


Drainage is carried off thru flexi- 
Portable—can be set up any- 
When in use occupies space 4 feet wide and7 
Tank holds 25 gallons of water 
Vater heated in twenty-five minutes by pat- 
Heater can be used for 

Costs 

»¢ an hour torun. The Kwick-Bath comes 

complete with medicine cabinet, mirror, towel rack 

Makes a complete sanitary bath 


North Carolina 








cause the supply of nitrogen in the 
soil to ‘be very slightly increased 
when all conditions are extremely 
favorable. However, this class of or- 
ganisms is believed to exist in practi- 
cally all soils that are in good enough 
condition to permit the thrifty 
growth of crops. Hence, we may for 
the present assume that every land 
owner has these germs in larger or 
smaller quantities in most or in all 
of his cultivated fields, and if so, such 
organisms wowwd naturally be blown 
from field to field. Under these con- 
ditions it would seem absurd for the 
farmer to invest in any laboratory 
preparation sold under the claim of 
benefitting all crops. 

This matter is under investigation 
under field conditions as it has in the 
past been investigated from the 
standpoint of possible results under 
the most favorable conditions in small 
laboratory. La- 
that the 
such non- 


weights of soil in the 
boratory tests suggest 
amount of nitrogen that 
legume cultures could add to the soil 
would be only a small part of the 
weight of certain special organic 
foods required to keep such bacteria 
alive. 

For the present we would advise 
farmers to distinguish sharply be- 
tween the deserving pure cultures in- 
tended for a particular legume, and 
those laboratory preparations claim- 
ed to benefit any crop. Certainly the 
stronger the claim @he more suspi- 
cious the farmer should be of the 
particular agent, or of the particular 
substance, and the more determined 
he should be to keep his dollars in his 
pocket. J. F. DUGGAR. 


OUR HEALTH TALK 














Injurious Effects of Tobacco 


kK. MONFORD, Professor of Physi- 

ology of the University of Michi- 
gan, and numerous other scientific 
men have made careful studies of the 
physiologic effects of tobacco upon 
the body and definitely demonstrated 
the following facts: 

First, tobacco lessens muscular 
power. This fact has been so well 
established that for a whole genera- 
tion men in training for physical en- 
counters, for contests of various 
sorts, boxing, rowing, base ball, foot 
ball, running, while under training 
for the supreme tests of their powers, 
are invariably forbidden to use to- 
bacco. The professional runner 
knows that a single cigar will so 
weaken his heart as to insure failure. 
Athletes who smoke and drink in the 
intervals between training periods 
soon lose their standing and yield 
their places to others who, like Jesse 
Williard, never smoke and so are al- 
ways in fine condition. Tobacco is a 
heart poison. There is no poison 
known which will more quickly para- 
lyze the heart and damage it irre- 
parably than will nicotine. A frog’s 
heart removed from its body will con- 
tinue to beat about twenty-four hours 
or even longer when kept under fa- 
vorable conditions but if a small frac- 
tion of a drop of nicotine is inject- 
ed under the skin of a frog or in- 
troduced into its stomach, its heart 
within a few seconds will forever 
cease to beat. A minute dose of ni- 
cotine will kill a frog quicker than 
the cutting off of its head. Smox- 
ing tobacco is a lung poison and 
smoking especially weakens lung ac- 
tion. Dr. Seaver of Yale proved 
years ago that under right conditions 
the lungs of non-smokers increased 
in capacity 50 per cent more than did 
that of smokers. Great cigarette 
smokers are always short winded. 
A non-smoking military man inform- 
ed the writer recently that when out 
with a company of soldiers on a hike 
he observed that the smokers were 
always the first to fall out by the 
wayside.—Dr. J. Kellogg in Good 
Health. 





While you are pulling the stumps out of 
your fields, pull all old grudges out of your 
system also. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
North Carolina Markets 


Prices paid by merchants for farm products in the 
markets of North Carolina for the week ending Sat- 
urday, May 11, as reported to the Division of Mar- 
kets, Wm. R. Camp, Chief: 





Sweet 
Potatoes 
les 


App’ 





~|Cowpeas 
Irish 
Potatoes 





. .|$7.00 
5} 6.50 
8 00} 6.50 


Ahoskie 
Charlotte 
Durham 
Fayetteville 


$3.50/$2.00] . 
20 $3.00! 1.80) $2. 


Scotland 

Washingtor 
Wilmington 2 05 
Winston-Salem 1.90 





Charlotte, $3.50 Fayette- 
$3.50; Washing- 


Soy Beans—Per bushel 
ville, $3; Raleigh, $3.25: Sali ry, 
ton, $2.50; Winston-Salem, $4, 
PRICES OF BUTTER, EGGS, CHEESE, 

HOGS AND PEANUTS 


POULTRY, 





Dressed 
Hogs 





Ahoskie .... 
Charlotte 
Durham 
Fayetteville 
Gastonia 
Hamlet 
Lumberton 
Monro¢ 
Raleigh 
Salisbury 
Scotland Neck 
Washington 
Wilmington ° 
Winston-Salem 
*Each, 
Peanuts—Per pound: Ahoskie: 
tonia Virginia, 14@l16e Spanish, 


Neck: Virginia, lle; Spanish, 7c 
ginia, lOc; 


anish, 1l2¢ 
PRICES OF COTTON, COTTON SEED AND 
COTTONSEED MEAL 


20.00 
24.00 
20.00 





1 
Was » Vir- 


ontract market closed at a net advance of about 
‘r bale for the past week, but about $7.50 per bale 

off from the highest prices made Friday. 
There have been some 
mand, but quotations, as 


signs of a resumption of de- 
a rule, are still nominal. 

made to mills during 
$25 per bale ‘‘on’ 


sales 
ints or 


a few 
500 po 


There have been 
the week at about 
July contracts 





Middling 
Cotton 
Thursday 





Ahoskie .. 
Charlotte 
Durham ° 
Fayetteville 
Monroe 
Raleigh | 

Scotland | 26 f 52.00 
Salisbury mn 

Washington ...} 26.00 }73.00 ton| .. 
Wilmington ...|... ov ‘ an 


Neck 


51.00 | 








Northern Produce Markets 


Ill.—No. 3 white corn, $1.7 75@1.80 — 
ered in Raleigh, $1,85@1.95; No. 3 yellow corn, 50 
@1.65 (delivered in’ Raleigh, $1.65@1.80) 

No. 1 White Potatoes—Sacked per 100 ths.: Atlanta, 
$1.90@2.25; Birmingham, $1 80@1 95; Boston, bulk, 
$1.85@1.90; Buffalo, $1.50@1.55; Chicago, 90c@$1.15; 
Cincinati, bulk, $1.40@1.50; C leveland, 1.20@ 1.35; Co- 
lumbus, $1.40@1.50; Jac ksonville, $2@2.20; Memphis, 

N Orlenas, $1.75@1.90; New York, bulk, 
; Philadelphia, $1.25@1 65; Pittsburg, $1.20 
@1.55; Rochester, $1.55@2; Washington, $1.50@1.83, 

Butter—New York: 91 score, 454%@ 17A4 6c; 90 score, 

5@47c; 8&8 score, 14@ te. Chicago: ‘whole milk,’” 

42@43c; 90 score, 41@42%c; 88 score, 
* 90 score, 41%@ %c. ‘Boston: 
90 score, 45@45%c; 88 score, 43 
91 score, 45@47c; $0 score, 444% 
ec 


Chicago, 


“centralized 
, 45% @4b6e; 
Philade Ip pia 

ic; 88 score, 43@431 

Eges—New York: fresh gathered, extras, 38@38'%4c; 
extra firsts, 364% @37c; firsts, 35@36c. Chicago: firsts, 
33@33%ec; ordinary, 31@32c. 

Cheese—New York: Single Daisies, fresh, 24@24% 
Wisconsin Single Daisies, 25@2544c. Chicago: 
Daisies, 22@22%4 

Hog Markets—Richmond, Va.: 6th, 
Baltimore, Md.: 7th, market 50 to 60e higher 
week ago. y 10th, market up latter 
week 40c Prices: Richmond, Va.: good; 
heavies, 150-225 s., $18.75; 100-120 Ibs.; $17.50@18; 
soft hogs, le to 2e less than above prices. Baltimore, 
Md 7th, good medium, 160-180 Is., $19.05@19.10; 
130-150 Ibs., $19@19.05; 200-250 Ibs., $18.40@18.50; 
Jacksonville, Fla 9th, 160 Ibs. up, choice, $15.25@ 
15.50; 135, up, mixed, $15@15.50. Hard hogs, 2c¢ per 
pound more than above prices. Chicago: 6th, bulk, 
$17 17. St Louis 6th, aa $17.40@ 17.65. 
Chicago: loth, bulk, $17.80@18.1 


CLAIMED SALES DATES 


The Progressive Farmer is glad to ane 
nounce and claim for the breeders the fole 
lowing dates upon which pure-bred livestock 
will be sold at public auction, If you are 
going to have a sale and the date is not 
claimed in this column, please notify us in 
detail at once. 

HEREFORDS 
Hereford Cattle Breeders’ Assoe 
Ribbon Hereford Sale’, Kan- 
Monday June 3. R. J. Kine 


2c Py 
Single 
market steady. 
than a 
part of 














American 
ciation—‘‘Blue 
eas City, Mo., 
zer, Secretary. 

Ohio Hereford sSreeders’ 
Columbus, Ohio. J. B. Fernow, 
Ohio, Sec., June 6th. 

Co E H. Tayler, Jr., 
June ith 

James V. Hill, Roundhead, 
at Lexington, Ky., June 8th. 

JERSEYS 

Southern greeders Sales Co., } 
Tenn., Wednesday, June 12, John 
Secretary. 


Association, at 
Leesburg, 
Vers 


ailles, 


Ky., 


Ohio, sale 


Nashville, 
Early, 
SHORTHORNS 

Derby, Asheville, N. C., 

Shorthorn Breeders’ 

May 30. 

Shorthorn Bull Sale, F. I 

July 2, 1918, Birmingham, 
DUROCS 

Hodge, Moultrie, Ga., July 4th. 

Farm, Charleston, Miss. July 


August 


May 29. 
Association, 


w. 2. 
American 
Sylva, N. C., 
Red 
by, Manager, 


Der- 
Ala. 


Cross 


Peacock & 

Pinecrest 
31st. 

Enochs 
1st. 


Farms, Fernwood, Miss., 
Asso- 
Miss., 


Mississippi Duroc-Jersey Breeders’ 
ciation, J. A. Martin, Jr., Sec. ‘piace 
sale at Jackson, Miss., August. 2 








Saturday, May 25, 1918] 











|_IN STOCK-READY To smiP Now | 


RUBBER 
ROOFING 


We have on hand ready for 
shipment the day your order 

4 is received Spotless Standard 

# Quality and Spotless Special 
Guaranteed Rubber Roofing. 

| Send us your order with the 
certainty it will not only be 

filled at once but you will get 

‘the best low cost roof pro- 

tection in the world. Over 6,000,000 
square feet sold to Southern Farmers 
lastyear. Strictly lst grade, 1 piece 
rolls of 108 sq. ft. with nails and 
cement; anybody can layit. Spotless 
Standard Quality—1-ply, $1.35; 2-ply, $1.75; 
3-ply, $2.10 per roll. Spotless Special—1- ply, 

$.58; 2-plp, $1.98; 3-ply, $2.38; 4-ply, $2.73 per 
roll, Order from this adv. Samples free. 
THE SPOTLESS CO., RICHMOND, VA. 

“The South’s Mail Order House.” —_J 


SOUTHERN anil a 














Make $12 to $25 a day clear, 
canning for the market—cut 


the 
NNER. Strongest built~ 
te outfits $7.75 to $200. Use 

rite TODAY for catalog illus- 


Free. 
CANNER AND EVAPORATOR CO. 


SOUTHERN 
66 Main Street Chattanooga, Tenn. 





When writing to an advertiser, say: “Iam 
writing you as an advertiser in The Progres- 
sive Farmer, which guarantees the reliability 
of all advertising it carries.’’ 


BREEDERS’ CARDS 


AND 
FARMERS’ EXCHANGE 
(8 Cents a Word, Gash With Order) 


We will insert ads for our Progressive Farmer 
readers in this department of our Eastern edition 
(covering Virginia, North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina, Florida and Georgia), at the rate of 5 cents 
a word, each insertion. If advertisement is to 
appear once, send 5 cents a word; twice, 10 
cents a word; four times, 20 cents a word, etc. 
Each word, number or initial (including each 
word, number or initial in name and address) 
counts ag a separate word. Advertisements not 
——. without cash with order. the rate 
seems high, remember it would cost you $2,100 
for postage alone to send a letter to each of the 
homes to which we carry your ad at this low rate. 
Stamps accepted for amounts less than $1. 

bove rates for Eastern edition only. Combined 
rate, all editions, 12 cents a word each insertion. 


MACHINERY 


—ae—eeeeesesr AAA 


Fords Can Burn Coal Oil, or Cheapest Gasoline— 
using our 1918 Carburetor; 34 miles per gallon guar- 
anteed. Easy starting. Great power increase. Attach 
it yourself. Big profits selling for us. 30 days trial. 
Money back guarantee. Styles to fit any automobile. 
Air-Friction Carburetor Company, 508 Madison Street, 
Dayton, Ohio. 


HELP OR POSITION | WANTED 


Reliable Men to Sell Fruit Trees—Ornamental trees, 
pecan trees. Light, pleasant work, good profits. Smith 
Bros., Dept. H, Concord, Ga. 


LIVESTOCK 


BERKSHIRES 


Berkshires—Pigs, service 
James W. Graves, American 
mond, Va. 

For Sale—10 
registered. $8.50 
Keyser, N. C, 

Berkshires—With 
frames, full hams, 
from our Supreme 
free. Ben Lomond Farm, B 


DUROC-JERSEYS 


For Sale—Pure-bred Duroc male Pigs—twelve fifty. 
A. A. Autry, Autryville, N. C. 

Registered Duroc-Jersey Pigs of Excellent Breeding— 
Write your wants to Hickory | Grove Farm, Wilson, Va 


~ Quality Duroc Sows and Gilts—All bred for ; May, 
July and August farrow. L. W. Underwood, Monti- 
cello, Fla. 

~Duroe Boar Pigs—3 months old, ali good, and | regis- 
tered, for quick disposal at $10 each. Brier Hill 
Plantation, Thomasviile, Ga. 

Five Males, Three Females—Duroc-Jersey Pigs— 
Entitled to registration. Price at six weeks old, $10. 
J. L. Edwards, Darlington, 8. C. 

Duroc Boar and Gilt—Registered, fine pedigree, un- 
related. Boar about ready for service; gilt a little 
younger; rich red color; $50 each. Meridian College, 
Meridian, Miss. 

Duroe Toar Pigs—Dam Reserve Champion 1 
State Fair; sired by Indiana Grand Champion. 
raised 13 pigs per litter. Good individuals. 
weeks, $15. N. R. Patrick, Rustburg, Va. 


HAMPSHIRES 


~Immuned_ Hampshire Pigs. J. T. Volkman, Powell’s 
Point, N. C. 


Registered Hampshire Pigs for Sale—Bred right and 
fed right. D. G. Jeffords, Sylvester, Ga. 


. Pure-bred Hampshire Pigs—$9 each: with papers, 
$10. Grade Hampshires, $6 each. This io basis of 8 
Weeks old. J. J. Hanscom, n, Savedge, 


POLAND-CHINAS 


Prolific Poland-Chinas—Pigs, bred sows and 
you. J. D. Thomas & Co, Round 



































bred gilts. 


ars an 
National Bank, Rich- 





twelve-weeks-old Berkshire Pigs—Not 
each. Write to A. P, Troutman, 





strong backs, large 
Get one of this kind 
$25 up. Copeloges 
Roc clk Castle, Va. 


good heads, 
are supreme. 
herd. _ Pigs, 
ox 3, 














Virginia 
Has 
Eight 














Large, 
boars vat will 
Hill, 





” Big = Poland-Chinas—Fall boars, gilts, 
Digs; carry the best blood of the breed. P 
free. A. D. Porter, Good Hope, Illinois. 


spring 
‘edigrees 


references. 


tising space in the eurrent issue had been taken. 


tisement to appear. 








MAIL ADVERTISING COPY TWO WEEKS AHEAD 


Everybody who has anything te sell that farmers ought to buy should advertise in The Progressive 
Farmer. Our guarantee back of your advertisement helps to bring buyers. Write us for rates, enclosing 


Don’t get your copy to us one day and expect to see it in print the next. 
had to omit thousands of dollars worth of advertising on account of its reaching us after all the adver- 


To insure insertion, atways mall your copy and order two weeks before the date you wish your adver- 


In recent years we have 








oOo. I. C's, 
Pigs—10 weeks, at $15 
Bros., Crouse, N. C 


“oO. £. ¢ each, r edigreed. 
Ramsey 
iy r Sale—O. L. C, Pigs—2 months old, $10; 
three months old, no akin. 8. Courson, Soperton, 
ver Seed Co., Inc., Lavonia, Ga. 
YORKSHIRES 
bred * orice hire Female Pigs—8 weeks old—$15 
H. BE nnett, Gilkey, N. C 
Juanma 
Opportunity—One ton registered Aberdeen-Angus 
Bull—Family, Taroness Mast change head of herd. 
Solid Black Took premium New York, Tennessee 
and North Carolina State Fairs. Sure breeder. Trans 
fers Blocky Personal. Price $250. Occaneechi Island 
Farm, Clarksville, 


“pigs 
Ga 





Pure- 
€ ach. | 





GUERNSEYS _ 

Calves—15-16ths pure, $25 each, 

Edgewood Farms, Whitewater, 
HOLSTEINS 


Registered Hclstein Heifers and “Unrelated Bulls. 
Knapp Farm, Nashville, Tenn. 





crated 


Guernsey 
Wis. 


for shipment. 


For Sale—Registered Holstein sull, 4 
King Segis breeding, kind and gentle, sure breeder. 
Registered bull calf Bull calves, 98 per cent pure 
bred, out of heavy producing dams Write me your 
wants. Satisfaction guaranteed. R. E. Smith, Barber, 
Virginia. 


years old, 


Holsteins—Bull calves, two to twelve 
royally bred; nicely marked, fifty to one 
grade heifers, four months to two 
tuberculin tested by Govern- 
Registered 
Brandy 


Registered 
months old; 
hundred and fifty; 
years, one to a carload, 
ment, strictly good stock, price reasonable. 
Duroe pigs for June. Sam Sullivan & Son, 
Station, Va 





JERSEYS 
Jersey Heifer 
in lots of five to 


Wanted—Graded Calves—Three to 
twelve months _= thirty. Frank 
Hurley, Troy, x. C. 

Registered Jersey “Bull—One year old. 
fifty dollars. Few cows and heifers to spare 
culin tested by Government. Evergreen Farms, 
Virginia. 


a ighly bred, 
Tuber- 
Rice, 





DOGS 


For Sale—English Beagle Hound Puppies “The best 
rabbit dogs" on ea arth. W. D. Lillard, Orange, Va. 


“Male | and Female "Scotch Collie s—Not related Age 
1 year and 8 months, Price $25. Fine pets. Mrs, A. 
J. Morlock, Greensboro, N. C 


Pure-bred Shepherd Pups—Males, 
also their mother, two years ald, 
Brothers, Elizabeth City, N. C. 

Registered Airedale Puppies—Most profitable animal 
on farm, country place or back yard. Best watch dog 
om earth; finest companion for children; fine stock or 
hunting dog; delightful companion; the business dog. 
One female raised $200 worth puppies last ye ms Can 
furnish male, female, or pairs Meridian College, 
Meridian, Miss. 


HORSES AND JACKS 

For Sale—Well broken 
foals, $150. E. J farbison, 
TWO OR MORE 


eight weeks 





$6; females, $4; 
for $10 Ww. 8 





Shetland mares and 8} spotted 
Lenoir, Cc 


BREEDS 
Pigs—For killers, $7 each, old Airdrie 
Farm, Forest Depot, Va. 
Pure-bred Berkshire and Poland-China Pigs at $25 
per_ paid Cross-bred and grade pigs at $15 per pair 
at 7 weeks old. H. H. Meschendorf, Forest Depot, Va 


“Puroe Hogs—Registered—Pigs, ton dollars. Regis- 
tered and graded Shorthorn bulls. Shetland 


ponies, 
Shawneck Game chickens. Gantwood Farm, Meigs, 
Georgia. 


Poland-China-Berkshire Pigs—First cross; sire and 
dam both registered. Eight weeks old, weight 16 to 


20 pounds, $10 each, Satisfaction or return at my ex- 
pense, Miss Lucie T. Webb, Warren Plains Cc 





Poland-China and 
to 10 weeks old, 
young boars, 
Hall, Mech- 


For Sale—One hundred Berkshire, 
Duroc pigs; 6 to 7 weeks old, $8; 8 
$9 to $10 each. Also bred sows and 
Satisfaction guaranteed, Address W. E. 


__ POULTRY AND EGGS ~ 


GUINEAS 


Pure White African Guinea Egus—$1.25 for sitting 
of 15. Filling orders as fast as laid. Willie Eldridge 
Benson, mm ©. 








LEGHORNS 


Leghorns for ‘Sale, Dc Dover - Mull, 


Pure-bred Brown 
Shelby, N. C 

For 
Leghorns, 
North Carolina. 


Big Fi ertile Eges—Y 


Sale—Yearling pullets, Single Comb 
two dollars each. Emma Bruton, Mt. ¢ 


Young’s strain White Leghorn, 
100, $6; 15, $1.25. Prompt shipment. Birds ranged, 


scientifically mated. Carl Gilliland, Siler _City, NW. C. 
25 Single Comb White Le gh rn Pedig sreed ‘Cockerels— 
to 8 weeks old. Tom Barron 250-283-egg strain 

direct. Try these flock improvers Price 75 cents each, 

Pineywood Farm, Route No. 1, Riverdale, N. C. 


Vigorous Baby “Chicks—Young’s strain White , Leg- 
horns, by parcel post prepaid, 16 cents each; $15 per 
100. 100 per cent safe arrival guaranteed. Hatch 
eaclw week. Eighth year. Carl Gilliland, Siler City, 
North 1 Carolina. 


~ Baby by Chicks—Single Comb | White | Leghorn t baby 
chix, from our extra fine, bred-to-lay Leghorns, which 
have won first prize in every show exhibited, at 16c 
each, in lots 25 to 100; $15 per 100. Thopsands of 
chix ready for shipment every week. Safe delivery 
guaranteed. Alabama Leghorn Farms Co., Ensley, Al Ala. 


ORPINGTONS 


For Sale—Buff Orpington Bess—Now $1.50 per 15. 
Bloom Kendall, Shelby, N. C. 

Buff Orpington Chickens—Also Runner Ducks—Eggs 
cheap. Mrs. W. J. Marshall, Crewe, Va. 


RHODE ISLAND REDS 


Single Comb Rhode Island Red Baby Ch Chickens—15 
cents each. L. A. Long, Furman, 8. C 


Single Comb Reds—67 prizes. Brilliant Reds, heavy 
layers. Eggs reduced to $3 2 per sitting. Mrs. 
John Kerr, Durham, N. C. 


Eggs—May Ist, from my prize winning Single Comb 
Reds, half price, $2.50, $1.50, Mal $6 per 100. Ridge- 
way Farm, Stony Point, N. 


Eggs—F rom Pure-bred § inci Comb 1 Reds—Great 
winter layers. Winners at Charlotte, Wilson, Rich- 
mond, Washington. Few pullets left. M. B. Pace, 
Roanoke, Va. 














ROCKS 


trap-nested 
Sitting, $2, 
Va 


tred to lay from 
200-254 eggs a year 
ee le, Jonesville 


White Wyandottes 
stock, with record, 
prepaid; 45, $4.50 


SEEDS AND PLANTS 





seans— delivered, $3.15 


Mammoth Yellow, 
_Bedk lard, ‘ 


Littlefield, N 


©” Sale—Mammoth Yellow 
bh bushel J. C Williams, Swan 
Yellow Mammoth Soy Beans—Three dollars per 
bushel, cash, f.o.b. W. E. Liverman, Columbia, 8. C 
For Sale—Mammoth Yellow Soy Beans for planting. 
Prices on request. M. F. Owens, Seed Grower, Gum 
Neck, x ¢ 
Seed Velvet Beans—Have left “quantity nice Speckled 
oeee velvet beans, $1.75 per bushel L. A. Hunt, 
Cuthbert, Ga 


Soy Beans( 





Soy Beans—$2.85 per 


Quarter, N 





7 oy Yellow)—A limited quantity. 
Peck, $1.50; bushel, $5. Brier Hill plantation, 
Thomasville, Ga . oon 

Osceola Velvet Beans—C ost less to seed per acre than 
any other soil building crop, free of itching fuzz; per 
bushel, $3.5 B. B. Kirkland Seed Co., Columbia, 
South Carolina 

Mammoth Yellow Soy DBeans—$3.40; 
Certified check or money order for quick 
F. C. White, Belvidere, N. C€ 
Mammoth Yellow 
Washington, N. C., 
Davis & Mann, Middletown, N. 

Boy Beans—Mammoth “Yellow— The largest growing, 
most popular of soy beans, for forage, per bushel, 
$4. 50. B. B. Kirkland Seed Co., Columbia, 8. C 


~~ Send U 5 Your Orde r—V alentine, Burpees Green Pod, 
1,000 to 1, Nancy Davis, White Bunch, Kentucky 
Wonder and Tenn. Wonder beans Pole and Bunch 
Limas. All 60 cents pound, postpaid. Farmers’ Seed 
House, Salisbury, N 

Ten Bushels Soy Reans—, $8250 Ten bushels peas, 
$27.50. Five bushels divided by t#o All delivered. 
State variety wanted and send cash immediately. 
J. M. Field, Climax, N. C 


Brown, $3. 
shipment. 





soy beans, $3.10 


For Sale—Seed 
eash with order. 


per bushel, f.o.b. 








CANE SEED 
Seed—Recleaned, tested seed. 
150-Ib. sacks, per pound, 10c; Orange, 
150-B. sacks, per pound, 6c. B. B. 
Co., Columbia, 8. C. 


Sorghum _ Seed—Orange, _ Red 
Cane—By parcel post, ten cents per pound iy ex 
press collect, one dollar per peck Seeded Ribbon 
cane, not very clean and some of seed not mature, but 
a bargain at the price. T. Grantham & Co., 
Marion, Ala. 


Cane Seed—W e are in position to furnish you prompt 
shipment good, sound stock, field run, Southern grown, 
Early Orange sorghum seed for forage at $3.25 per 
bushel. No orders accepted for less than one bushel. 
We have several thousand bushels, and can fill orders 
promptly on day they are received as long as our 
stock lasts. Kirby Seed Co., Gaffney, 8S. C 

CORN 

For Sale—Well bred, carefully selected, Corn Planter 
Seed corn Under five bushels, $4 bushel; 5 bushels 
and over, $3.50. Thos. B. Oliver, Crewe, Va. 

PEAS 
bushel, 


Early Amber, 
for sorghum, 
Kirkland Seed 


Cane 


“Top, Seeded Ribbon 














Peas—$2.90 amount. O. C. 


Ga. 


Speckled any 


Perdue, Barnesville, 
Field Peas in New Seamless Bags—82 5. 
Bargain House, Mocksville, N 
California White Black-eyed Peas for 
Thomas & Co., Winston-Salem, 
For Sale—Several hundred bushels cowpeas 
County seed corn. R. B, Oliver, Crewe, Va. 


Waiker’s 





Sale—C. M 





Boone 


Early Ramshorn Black- 


50 Bushels of Clean, Sound, 
Everett Farms, Rocking- 


eye Peas—at $6 per bushel. 
ham, N.C. 

For Sale—Whippoorwill peas, $2.65 per 
California White peas, $3.40, cash with order. 
ver Seed Co., Inc., pees. Ga 

Peas—Brabhams, $3.55; Whippoorwills, $2.75; Mix- 
ed, $2.75. No order received for less than two bushels, 
B. B. Kirkland Seed Co., Columbia, 8. 

500 Bushels “Speckled Whipp 
shipping bags, for quick sale, at 
f.o.b. here. Blalock-Harrell-Smith 
Georgia. 

For Sale—300 bushels of sound and bright Iron 
peas, sacked in good sacks and delivered anywhere in 
North or South Carolina for $3.35 per bushel. Also 10 
bushels White Tennessee Crowder peas at the same 
price. Send us your orders. We can ad promptly. 
Address C, A. Ellerbe Co., Rembert, 8. 


PECAN TREES 
All About Papershell pecan Culture—Free. Bass 
Pecan Company, Lumberton, Miss. 


POT: ATOES 


Will Fill Your Potato Plant (Order soon as possible. 
Eureka Farm, Claremont, N. 

Early, Triumph Sweet Potato ‘Plants—3 ‘per thou- 
sand. R. E. McKinney, Bay Minette, Ala. 

Porto Rico Potato Plants—$3 thousand, cash with 
order. Springdale Farm, Monroe, N. C. 

“Georgia Potato Plants—Can ship now, $2.25 1,000 
any variety. G. | G. W. _ Murray, Claremont, N. C. 

Potato Plants—Triumph, Porto 1 Rico, | Honeyeutt, $2 
1,000. Strong healthy plants. J. B. Stuart, Bay 
Minette, Ala. 

For Sale—Sweet Potato Slips—Nancy 
ern Queen, $2.15 thousand, delivered. F. 
Conover, N. C. 

Nancy Hall 
May 25. $3 per 
Hickory, N. C. 


bushel; ; 
Var adi: 


vorwill 1 In good 
per bushel, 


c 0, Fayetteville, 























Hall, South- 
S. Smyre, 





Potato Plants—For shipment 


Sweet 
Yoder Brothers, 


thousand cash. 


and Porto Rico Yam Po- 


For Sale—Dooley Yam 
Four Season Potato 


tato Slips—$2.50 per 1,000, f.0.b. 
Co., Dubach, La. 





Lookout Mountain Irish 
bushel. Instructions with order. 
Owings, 8S. C 


Good Seed Late Irish Potatoes—McCormick or Peach 
Blow, better than Lookout Mountain, $1.50 bushel. 
W. B. Meeks, Crewe, Va. 


For Sale—Early Triumph sweet potato plants, $2.50 
per thousand; 10,000 or more, $2.25; prompt shipment. 
L. T. Rhodes, Bay Minette, Ala. 


Porto Rico Potato Plants—Packed well in moss, 
June and July deliveries, any quantity, $1.75 per 1,000. 
Brier Hill Plantation, Thomasville, Ga. 


Potatoes—Price $2.25 per 
W. P. Harris, 














Eges for Hatching—80 cents per dozen. Mapleville 
rred sr Rock Farm, H. H. Hobgood, Mgr., 


Potato Plants—Eastern Yams, $2 thousand; Eastern 
Yams, Nancy Hall and Porto Rico mixed, per 
thot . @ c. Taylor, Maiden, N. 





Ba 
Mapleville, N. 
Mh $A ated 


Champion White Wyandottes— 
layers, $1.50. Whitedotte Poultry Farm, 





eges from fine 
Shelby, N. C. 





1,000. Red 


Porto Rico Potato Plants Now—$2 pe: 
Strong 


Field Beauty tomato plants, $1.50 per P*T000. 
Plants ready. E. A. Godwin, nox, Ga. 
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SOME OF THE 


World’s Best Books 


Cents 
Each 


NY of the following books 
will be sent prepaid with 
_~_ one year’s renewal of sub- 
cription for The Progressive 
Farmer for $1.25. Order the books 
sby titles. 


Any one book free to you if 
you send us one NEW subscrip- 
tion for one year. Send $1 for 
the new subscription with name 
and address and order your book 
by title. 


Any book will be sent prepaid 
for 50 cents each without sub- 
scription, except “How Farmers 
Co-operate and Double Profits,” 
for which send $1. 


Fiction 


Austen, Jane—Sense and Sensibility. 

Dickens, C.—Christmas Books. 

Dickens, C.—Dombey and Son. 

Dickens, C.—Pickwick Papers. 

Dickens, C.—Tale of Two Cities. 

Dumas, Alexander—Count of Monte Christo— 
Vol. 

Dumas, “Alexander—C ount of Monte Christo— 
Vol. 

Dumas, Alexander—Three Musketeers. 

Dumas, Alexander—Twenty Years After. 

Eliot, George—Silas Marner. 

Gaskel, Mrs.—Cranford 

Goldsmith, Oliver—Vicar of Wakefield. 

Grimm's Fairy Tales. 

Hawthorne, Nathaniel—Twice 

Hawthorne, Nathaniel—Wonder 
Tanglewood Tales. 

Hawthorne, Nathaniel—Marble Faun. 

Hugo, Victor—Notre Dame. 

Hugo, Victor—Toilers of the Sea, 

Irving, Washington—Sketch Book. 

— Edward Bulwer—Last Days of Pom- 
peil. 
Poe, E. 
tion. 
Reade, Chas.—Cloister and the Hearth. 

Scott, Sir W.—Guy Mannering. 

Scott, Sir W.—Heart of Midlothian. 
Scott, Sir W.—Ivanhoe. 
Scott, Sir W.—Talisman, 
Scott, Sir W.—Waverly. 
Thackeray, W. M.—Henry Esmond. 
Thackeray, W. .—The Newcomes, 
Thackeray, W. .—The Newcomes, 
Thackeray, W. -—Vanity Fair. 
Thackeray, W. -—Virginian, Vol, I, 
Thackeray, W. -—Virginian, Vol. II, 
Wyss, J. R.—Swiss Family Robinson. 


Essays and General 
Literature 


Bacon, Lord—Essays Of. 

Bunyan, John—Pilgrim’s Progress. 
Emerson, R. W.—Bssays. 

Carlyle, Thomas—Sartor Resartus. 
Holmes—Professor at the Breakfast Table. 
Holmes—Autocrat at the Breakfast Table, 


Farm Subjects 


Massey's Garden Book. 

Moss, B. L.—Boll Weevil Problem. 

Miller, E. E.—Fertilizing for Profit. 

Poe, Clarence—How Farmers Coiperate and 
Double Profits. 


History and Biog- 
raphy 


Freeman, Prof. E. A.—Old English History 
for Children. 

Boswell, James—Life of Dr. Johnson—Vol. I. 

Boswell, James—Life of Dr. Johnson—Vol. II, 

Dickens, C.—Child’s History of England. 

Franklin, Benjamin—Autobiography. 

Wesley, John—Journal Of—Vol. I. 

Yonge, Charlotte M.—Book of Golden Deeds 


Poetry 


Palgrave, F. T.—Golden Treasury. 
Shakespeare, Wm.—Comedies Of. 
Shakespeare, Wm.—Histories and Poems Of. 
Shakespeare, Wm.—Comedies Of. 

Tennyson, Alfred—Poems Of. 


Travel 


Poe, Clarence—A Southerner in Europe. 


Told Tales. 
Book and 


A.—Tales of Mystery and Imagina- 


The 


Vol. L. 
Vol. IL 
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Hall and Dooly Yam Slips—$2.50 per thou- 
sand, second zone; third zone, $2.65; fourth zone, $3, 
prepaid. B. 8S. Braswell, Pickens, Miss 

Plants—Nancy Halls, $3 per thousand; 
Catawba Yams and Early Triumphs, 
Yoder, Hickory, N. ¢ 


Nancy 


Sweet Potato 
Southern Queens 
$2.50. Cash with order. R. H. 





Sweet Potato Plants—Karly Triumph and Southern 
Queen, $2.50 per thousand Big yielding and money 
makers For shipment May 25. Yoder Bros., Hickory, 
North Carolina. 

For Sale—200 bushels of Improved White Peach 
Blow Irish potatoes, a smooth, white-fleshed, big 

and very hardy late potato. “Instructions as to 


yielder, 


raising same, if desired. F.o.b, Southern Railway. 


d. A. Spears, Midlothian, Pa : 
Ready April 15th. 
from selected genuine 
yer thousand, by 


Potato Piants 
Hiall varieties, 
moss, at $2 p 


Dis mukes’ 
Rico and Nancy 


. ed, packed in damp 
xpress; by parcel post prepaid, 500 for $1.50; 1,000 
for $2.75. Z « semen, Mystic, Ga. 
Porto Rico Sweet Potato Plants—Ship- 


Nancy Hall, 


ments from May Ist to June Ist. $2.50 by express; $: 
by insured mail, per thousand, Order early. Plants 
and not promises. Cash with order. Price subject to 
change without notice. Sexton Plant Company, Roy 
ston, Ga., Valdosta, Ga., Edgefield, 8. C., Tallahas- 
see, Fla. a 

Potatoes—Lookout Mountain Potatoes @ $2.25 bush- 
el: Early Rose @ $1.90 bushel; Irish Cobbler @ $2 
bushel; Green Mountain @ $2 bushel. This stock is 


fall grown stock, which is suitable for June planting 


for fall crop. Place your order now, do not wait for 
further advances which is most certain to come. 
Kirby Seed Company, Gaffney, 8 > 








TOMATOES 


. Karliana and Ponderosa Tomato Plants—50c 100, 
postpa sid. Eureka Farm, Claremont, Cc. 


_MISC ELLANEOUS SEEDS AND PLAN TS_ 
Tomato > and C abbage Plants—$1 per thousand ; po- 


tato, $3. Oaklin Farm, Salisbury, N 


and Pimiento Pep; er P lants- —30¢ . dozen, 


Se arlet Sage 





postpaid. No stamps. Miss Lucie T. Webb, Warren 
Piains, N. C. : r 
Early Speckled or 90-Day Velvet Bean Seed—$2.50 
per b ishel. Clay peas, $3; Mixed peas, $2.50. Chip- 
A y Gin Company, Chiph y, Fla, ‘ eS 

Tomato, Collard, Cabbage and Brussels Plants— 


100, postpaid, 25c; 500, postpaid, 75c; 1,000, expressed, 


$1. Plant Farm, Ulah, N. C, 
Speckled Ninety-Day Velvet , Beans—$1. 90 | per. bush- 
el. White Spanish peanuts, 7%c per pound. Osceola 





beans, $3 per bushel. Paul Farkas, Albany, ja. : 
‘ Buy Now—Choice cowpeas, sorghum seed, velvet 
beans, soy beans. All varieties, Any quantity. Low- 


est prices. Write or wire Chattanooga Feed Co., 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 
and Frost-proof 





Tomato Cabbage Plants—Prompt 









sinments. Flat Dutch, Drumhead, Wakefield, $1.50 
per 1,000, by parcel post or express collect. Tomato 
plants, Stone and Trucker’s Favorite, $1.50 per 1,000. 
Wholesale and retail growers, Clark Plant Co., 
Thomasville, Ga 

Peas for Sale—Taylors, Whippoorwills, Mixed, $3; 
Black, Brabham, Clay, Red Rippers, $3.30; Whites, 
$3.80; Mammoth Yellow Soys, $3.90; Goodman’s fleld 
selec ted seed corn, $2.80. Early Amber, Orange, Sugar 
Drip cane seed, $3. Cash. J. E. 


Quality guaranteed. 
Connelly’s Springs, N. C. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


RAAnnnnnne 
N pony Seals. 


Co Coulter, Co 





wn 
Rubber Stamps, Corporation and 
Offic e Specialty Company, Charlotte, N. 
Ww anted—B oard in Country Home among the moun- 
tains during summer. Miss Ida Jones, Kershaw, 8. C. 
For Sale—Velvet bean meal, $2 per hundred. The 
best feed for hogs and cows. G. D. Fain, Edison, Ga. 
Crushel Oyster Shells for Poultry—100 pounds, 550; 
500, $2.25; 1,000, $4. Oakshore Poultry Farm, W ‘averly 








Porto | 











THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 








WHERE TO BUY PURE-BRED LIVESTOCK 



























Public Sale of 


Oakwood Farm Jerseys 


TO BE HELD AT 


FAIRGROUNDS, HICKORY, N. C. MAY 29-1918 
3 HEAD—COWS, HEIFERS._49 HEAD 


This offering is representative of 25 years’ experience in breeding Jerseys and con- 
sists of animals of all ages, about twenty milkers, fifteen heifers from six to eighteen 
months old, balance choice young bulls, including one of my herd bulls. Founda- 
tions of Oakwood herd was of Signal and St. Lambert breeding, later a Tormentor 
bull was used. For the last ten years, I have used two sons of Eminent, one Emi- 
nent’s Flying Fox, bred on the Island. This will be your opportunity to get worth 
while Jerseys for I know they will all go out and make money for their new owners. 
Homer H..B. Mask, County Demonstrator, Newton, N. C.; J. A. Aray, Asst. Dairy- 
man of the Department of Agriculture, West Raleigh, N. C., will execute all mail 
bids and buying as if they were buying for themselves, but it is best for you to at- 


tend the sale in person. 
Catalog sent on Request. Address 
Newton, N. C. 


R. L. SHUFORD, 





ANGUS CATTLE 00,3" =. "= 
strains. Bulls ready far 
tervice by Trojan-Erica and Queen Mother sires. Also am 
exceptionally handsome PERCHERON STALLION, = 
istered in P. 8S. A., coming 6 yeare old, weight 1950 
ROSE DALE STOCK FARMS. Jeffersonton, va 


DURHAMS 
FOR SALE 


Poll Durham Bulls and Heifers—Eligible to reg- 
istration. Also a few grade Poll Durhams 
and Shorthorn Heifers, 5 to 8 months old, 

Grade Tunis Ram Lambs—15-lé6ths pure-bred. 




















These are beauties. 
Single Comb Rhode Island Red Eggs—American 
Beauty strain, $1.50 per siting of 15, de- 


livered by parcel post. 


Cc. J. JACKSON, HORATIO, 8. C. 














HEREFORDS 





HERD HEADERS 
Donald Blackstone, by 


REGISTERED 
HEREFORDS tcr"'rarex, ty ‘Rotana 


airfax. 

TEN BULLS ready Lo 
service. TWENTY HEIFERS, open and bred 
surety CALVES, both sexes. 

HETLAND PONIES, all ages. Write us. 
BUFORD, @A. 


BONA ALLEN STOCK FARM, 














PRATTVILLE STOCK FARM 
Silko-Paulsen Model Herd 
of Hampshire Hogs 


over one hundred ommenta 


We have in our herd 
Brood Sows, every one direct mating of GRAN 

Twenty of our sows are sired by the 
Paulsens Model; over forty of 
granddaughters of the 


CHAMPION 
$800 Grand Champion 


them are either daughters of 
celebrated Gen. Tipton. 

We have three hundred weanling pigs of this breeding 
for immediate sale, every one cholera immune, and . 
backed up by the absolute guarantee of The Prattville “Btoc farm, which is as good as guld 


Our bred Sow Sale is Saturday, Oct. 19th, 1918. 


THE PRATTVILLE STOCK FARM, PRATTVILLE, ALA, 


C. E. THOMAS, President. CARL F. ADAMS, Sec-Treas. 











TART off on the right foot by getting the kind of calf that will 


BABY make the highest class beef at the earliest age at the least cost 
per pound. ABERDEEN-ANGUS calves have topped calf club 
contests the past year at Fort Worth, Texas, in Wisconsin’s state 
Corn 


contest, and at every contest in Canada. North or South, 
BE EF %:: or Range, hot or cold, drouth or wet weather, ABERDEEN- 
NGUS are the baby beef makers supreme. 
Write for a Baby Beef Book for Club Boys. 
Southern Representative, Cc. D. Lowe, Knoxville, Tenn. 
AMERICAN ok oe ANGUS BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
817-P.F., Exchange Ave., CHICAGO, 








Mills, 8. c. 

Kodak Work Finished—Send films for development. 
Postcards, 10¢ each; paper prints, 3c. Address W. J. 
Sapp, King, N. C. tte 

Fine Blooded Buggy and . Saddle Mare—Worth $200. 
Will exchange for registered pigs. J. B. Durham, 
Sulphur Springs, | Ga. Ne 

~Floney—Choice . Honey—Guaranteed pure and deli- 
cious. Ten pounds for $1.90, by express. J. O. Hall- 
man, Helena, Ga. Sa gee Pe Naat 

Get a Special List of Selected Farms on James, 
Nottoway and Roanoke Rivers. Grass, grain and 
stock farms, peanuts and cotton, Box 166, Petersburg, 
Virs tinia. 











Southern Farmers:—Foundation Stock From Our Supreme Herd 
of Berkshires 

puts the the best hog in the world on your farm. Pigs are $25 up—worth 

Our catalog describing our herd is free. WRITE 

Box 35, ROCK CASTLE, VA. 


more. 
BEN LOMOND FARM, 











Ww heat Feeds Are All Exhausted—No more to be had. 
Try our ‘‘Famous’’ Gubernut Feed Meal, fifty dollars 
per ton. Better hog and cattle feeds than wheat feeds, 
Cash with order. Winston Grain Co., Winston-Salem, 
orth Carolina. 


Buy Our ** ‘Famous | Sugar House” “Molasses and save 
money for bonds. Sixty-gallon barrels, fifty cents; 
thirty-gallon barrels, fifty-four cents; terf- gallon kegs, 
sixty cents; five-gallon kegs, sixty-two cents. ‘ash 
with order. Winston Grain Co., Winston, N. C 


For Sale—One of the prettiest homes and best plan- 
tations in Greenwood County, 2% miles from Green- 
wood, on the Ninety-Six Public Road, as New Market 
Station; a new eleven-room dwelling, nicely painted, 
two bathrooms, sleeping porches, water works, gas 
lights, «dwelling very pleasantly located in an_ oak 
grove; eight good tenant houses, finished throughout, 
most of them new; large mule barn, cow stalls, dairy 
house, granary, fowl house; one of the of the best wells 
of water in the country; good orchard, fruit of every 
kind; 194% acres of level land; 160 acres in the high- 
est state of cultivation. This land will make anything. 
75 acres produced 60 bales of cotton. The soil on this 
place is gray with red clay subsoii. This place is situ- 
ated in Greenwood School District, where they have 
Lander College, Bailey Military Institute and three of 
the best Graded Schools in the state. One of the pret- 








tiest homes and best plantations in the county. Davis 
Kealty Company, Greenwood, Cc. 
PRINTED STATIONERY 
100 Envelopes, 35c; 1,000, $2.40, postpaid. Letter- 
Cc 


heads, | same > price, _Printer, B, Bear Creek, 


"It we do not do 3 your printing we both lose."” Ask 
us for samples and _ prices. ting Fg 
Oxford Oxford Orphanage, , Oxford, N. 


~ OUR LAND EXCHANGE 


Virginia Farm Specialist—Write for free catalog. 
Venable & Ford, Lynchburg, Va. 


Virginia ~Farms—Land, $20 acre, 
House for rent. C., _W itmer, _ Nottoway, Va 


Write for List | of | Bargains in Virginia Farms—The 
best of markets. Excellent grass, grain and stock 
farms. 1 Tox 166, Petersburg, V Va. 


“Any F Farm Subdivided | Into Small Tracts—Properly 
advertised and sold at auction will bring more money 
than if sold as a whole. Let us show you. 
Reaity | Company, Raleigh, N. 


“460 Acres Alfalfa Land—i00” ‘in Alfalfa; balance 
Bermuda pasture. Well improved; two miles R. 
good neighborhood; $75 “> acre. ‘Other alfalfa farms 
for | sale. Billiken Place, Gallion, / Ala. 


Virginia Farm and 1 Modern | Cc ountry Home—tiIn Pied- 
mont section, at two-thirds value, or $1,500, for quick 
sale. Would consider part trade in Southern States. 
H. H. Meschendorf, Forest Depot, Va. 


Look—We make a specialty of subdividing and sell- 
ing farms at auction. We have buyers from all sec- 
tions of the country. Get our terms. Address Inter- 
state Realty Company, Box 486, Lexington, Ky. 


Farm for Sale—390 Acres—In Habersham County, 
Georgia. Fine for livestock, general farming, or fruit. 
On main road; rural delivery at door; 
county seat, three miles from railroad, Nine-room 
house, including bathroom. Good cellar; fine well; 
water system. © large barn and implement shed. 
Nice home orchard started. Reason for selling, sons 
=. the army. Don’t delay. Write at once, Snare & 








aeny terms. 














ss, Mt. ry, Ga, 

















Carolina | 





4% miles from | 








Taylor Plantation Bulls and Heifers 


Of Golden Lads, Golden Fern’s Lad, Blue Bell, Tormentor, 
Oxford Lads and Eminent Families. You know there is 
no better blood than these famous proven families. 


Write for Desertptions and Prices. 


TAYLOR PLANTATION - COLUMBIA, S. C. 








oo & Ce 


0. I. C.’s————_ CHOICE PIGS —————-0.. |. C..’s 
From 8 to 10 weeks old, at $35 per pair, registered. 
Special price on boar pigs, same age, $15, registered. 
All of these pigs are out of choice heavy-weight sows 
and sired by five outstanding boars, including the 
Champion at Virginia State Fair, 1917. Stock must 
be as represented or money refunded. 

R. @. OWE Phone 2406, Bedford, Va. 


DUROC-JERSEYS 

















! _Oak Heights Duroc-Jerseys— 


Choice Boars—Three months old, by Col. Wonder 
of O. H., good prospects, $25 each. 
One Big Type Herd Boar—Coming 2 years old, 


HOLSTEINS ~ 


er eee 


Colantha Johanna Lad 
Holstein Bull Calves 


Sired by a son of the above 
world famous bull who has 
more than 100 A. R, O. daugh- 
ters. These calves out of good 
producing dams. 

















Write for pedigrees and photos. 
MAYFARM DAIRY, 
Tis hata North Carolina... 























HOLSTEIN CALVES 


16 HEIFERS AND 2 BULLS 
15-16ths pure, 5 weeks old, nicely marked, and 
from heavy milkers. $25 crated for shipment any- 
where, and satisfaction guaranteed. 
SEND ORDER OR WRITE, 
EDGEWOOD FARMS, 


Whitewater, Wisconsin. 








o=———RICHLY eaee Peyoy-4 HOLSTEINS—< 
ages anc 
Yeung Serv'2e Bulls from Heavy Producing Dams 
Our Success on the show circuit, and in making large 
official mecons. a their high standard. 
Reasonable ces. Dependable Warrantry. 
KAINTUCKEE HOLSTEIN FARM, Bardstown, Ky. 


JERSEYS 


ARARAAL 





PPAR AAAs 


MERIDALE 
JERSEYS 


Three sons of The 
Imported Jap 75265 


(sire of 33 tested 
cows), out of im- 
orted Register of 

erit dams. Rec- 
ommended as 
herd-headers. 

AYER & McKINNEY 
300 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa, 











sired by Model Chief, bred by Green Valley 
Stock Farm, 
Write us about them. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
T. J. McCLAIN & SONS, 
ARKANSAS. 
all 


Booking “4 | ° aS Cc. Pigs. 
Ready to 
and May, e T) ae -y oid, $18 
——. or $35 per pair, no-akin, 
‘eed. 175-Bb bred Gilts, 
$75: 100-1. Boars, $35; 125-B. 
Boars, $40; bred Sows, $85 to $125, registered. 
W. i. OWEN, BEDFORD, VA. 


—O. I. C.’s and Chester Whites— 


Boars, Bred Gilts, Sows. Young Herds a Special 


CECIL, 
“aa 




















Registered Duroc-Jersey Swine 
Big Bone and Lengthy. 
Pigs 8 to 10 weeks old, $20 
each, weight 30 to 35 pounds. 














MARTIN FARMS, Belmont, N. C. 
Jersey Cattle & Hampshire Hogs 


of the Best Blood Lines 
One Jersey Bull, 3 years old, a son 
of Sensational Fern 4th, for sale. 
W. T. McLEAN, 


Manager. 














SHORTHORNS 













ty. 
ao Magy GE. BL. silt, joey No akin; prolific, large kind. Pedigrees free. Write 
weight about 70 pounds; 2 gilts, for prices and cireulars. Prices reasonable. 
5 months old, $30 each, Bain 1 F. E. RUEBUSH, SCIOTA, ILLINOIS. 


about 75 pounds. Deep cherry 
red color. OAK GROVE FARM, 
E. oe Jones, Prop,, 
McCulle North Carolina 
> sAMMNAGMAGSEELLGULULLELLULLHUUUUOUUGUGOEEL 


TAMWORTHS 


PPP PPL PL ALL PPP LLLP 


TAMWORTHS All Ages. English, Canadian 


pitts F 
TOVUEUEEUEEEEUUOUHOUEELE 


or American Bred. 
LARGEST EXHIBITION HERD IN THE SOUTH. 
DUTCH FORK TRUCK FARM, - 





The Ideal Farm Durocs—— 


10 weeks Boars, best of blood lines, $25 each, regis- 


























$12.50 each. We 


FLINT HILL FARM, Staley, N. C. 
___.... ABERDEEN-ANGUS © 
ABERDEEN-ANGUS =. of Ir heifers 
an eifers 


good individuals , #. well bred. “— moderate prices. 


tock registered. 
4. BD. BLACKWELL. FAYETTE, MISSOURI. 


guarantee 


tered. No gilts for sale at present. Columbia, South Carolina. 
THE IDEAL FARM, 
D. J. Simmons, Prop., Route 4, Timmonsville, S. C. POLAND. D-CHINAS 
FOR 
HAMPSHIRES Registered Poland-China I Pigs save 
pe ated ey ee ‘ 8 to 9 weeks old, extra fine mated, no akin, 
| satisfaction. 


—HAMPSHIRES FOR SALE— } 


Bee iISTERED HAMPSHIRE POAR PIGS 
to 12 weeks old, cholera ‘immuned. 
Pat Maloy, Messenger, Cherokee, Direct View and 
Show Boy blood. 
These are good ones and price is right, 
No sows for sale 


HALL HAMPSHIRE FARM, 
J. E. HALL, Prop., SOPERTON, GA. 





I am offering a nam- 

















REGISTERED SHORTHORN CATTLE 


Have for Sale a few unusually 
Fine Animals. 
Come and examine. 
SHEDDEN FARMS, 
Raymond, Georgia. 








HORSES AND JACKS 


Kentucky Mam- 
moth Jacks! ! ! 


Big Black Registered Jacks 
with bone and substance. 
Also Registered Saddle 
Stallions. 

Every Animal Guaranteed. 
Write fully for prices today. 
KENTUCKY JACK FARM, 

Joe E. Wright, Owner. 

Junction City, Kentucky. 



































Saturday, May 25, 1918] 




































































HAMA WA AT 
HI iA ANNE A 


HEREFORD FAR 


‘The Home of Woodford 500000 and the greatest collection | 
of breeding females in the world and a herd containing more 
of the blood of that great sire Beau Donald, than any other. 


Mi] ~=ANNOUNCES A SALE OF _ jill 
reatest Collection of Herefords ever assembled at 
Auction in the History of the Breed. 


y The 

i | 
At Hereford Farms, Frankfort, Ky., 
Wi FRIDAY, JUNE 7TH, 1918. [il 


HUT 


65 Head---9 Bulls, 56 Females---65 Head 


The cream of Herefords, royally bred, the winning 1917 show herd, having won 106 firsts and 
championships last year at the seven largest shows, will be in this sale. In fact, so many win- 
ning cattle have never before been offered the public to bid upon in one sale. John Letham, 
one of America’s best Hereford judges, made the statement that it is the strongest offering 
ever made in America. 








GQ) 




















9 | Bulls—0Of the 9 grand young bulls in the of- 56 Females—Of. the 56 Cows and Heifers, 





fering five are sons and grandsons of 30 Cows have calves at foot and 


Woodford 500000. ‘The history making kind anda | mostly rebred. Including practically all the 1917 
rare Opportunity to get so much Woodford stock. | show herd. Cows and Heifers that have won and 
Paragon 12th, Bright Donald, Premier Donald and Imp | can win again in royal company. Here are just a 





Weston Prince each contribute a choice son. few, look them over: 
CLIVE IRIS 3d her credit and is safe in calf since February to the PRINCESS H. 
junior champion Woodford 9th, This heifer was never defeated in 1917 as a senior 
Very little can and -— that would add to the repu- heifer calf but once, and that time by her stall- 
tation of this gr »w. Grand champion at — PRINCESS T. 8th mate, Princess T. 6th. A wonderful prospect for a 
R oyal Show in B ingla nd and imp ae da 7. t junior champion female this year. 
oultry 62 & twe-year exec e.. ‘hy "other — By. imp. Weston Prince. Dam Belle Perfection 
but once in two years e 9th, > di f th 15,000 Woodford 6th, A 
Hereford Farms. She was grand champion in 1917 vaislind shaw taller Fen -~® prospect. PRINCESS T. 6th 
at American Royal and many State Fairs. She p Grand champion female at the Illinois State Fair, 
sells with a bull caif at foot by Woodford, dropped 1917. Was never below third at the big shows and 
aaa bev? 25, 1918, and was rebred to Woodford MARGUERITE DARE is the only calf that ever defeated Princess H. 
March 19. No matter what this cow brings she : , 
will be a bargain with this wonderful bull calf at A oe eecamee, 12. tat wen gece win- BELLE WOODFORD 12th 
p 917 show. ea rospec e sen- 
rt. ety venting ph this cea, i » A daughter of Woodford out of Bonnie Lassie 21st, 
5 the second-prize cow 1916 International. A richer 
PEERLESS MISCHIEF MADAM DONALD 2d pedigree than this could not be written. Bred 
9 . “ C 
A Peerless Heir heifer out of a Beau ag sol oon. March 18 to Woodford 9th. 
With a great disadvantage in age this heifer stooc The undefeated junior calf of America. She has 
fourth at the International in the junior yearling made a wonderful! growth and should have no trou- BELLE WOODFORD 8th 
class. She is the only female in sale in calf to ble in winning this year. This is probably the outstanding female of this 
Woodford 6th, ‘the bull that Senator J. N, Camden offering. She has been a winner from calfhood and 
recently refused $20,000 for. is the strongest prospect we have ever had for a 
: BELLE BLANCHARD 26th champion female, Her dam, Adeline, is the dam 
2 y > Neb. 
MAJESTIC LADY This heifer was purchased for our show herd and + Pye pRmng So Bg RAT — ae 
The first-prize calf at both the Royal and Inter- would not be or Rie qoeeet wos 7 pot — pe F 
916. A consistent winner as a yearling the show cattle. have a ca y sale time an¢ 
re rst * she’ has several junior championships to may be left at the farm until again in calf. MAPLES LASS 98th A great heifer. 


Sale will be held at the farm near Versailles, Ky., | Progressive Farmer Fieldman, Memphis, Tenn., as 
and is reached by Interurban lines from Lexing- | quickly as possible in order that he may see that 
ton, Frankfort and Versailles. reservation is made for you. 

Special Pullman will leave Memphis, Tenn., at 8:20 | Write today for a copy of the beautifully illustrated 


p. m., June 6th, for this sale. All Southern breed- | catalog and remember date, place, character of the 
ers who expect to attend please notify Geo. R. Hooks, | event, and make arrangements now to attend. 
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COL. E. H. TAYLOR, JR., - - Frankfort, Kentucky. 


NHN! OJ. Ce KIN ZEIR, Superintendent, Illi iiitiiiiinninuninin iii 


Auctioneers: COLS. REPPERT, IGLEHEART, MAGNESS, MILLER and HENGST. 
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$2: five years, $3. 


ne th bs of 
seign subseriptio’ a year; Canadian, $1.50. 


ereign subseriptions, $2 a 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 
RALEIGH, N. C. 
New York Office, 381 Fourth Avenue: ~ 
Chicago Office, 1341 Conway Building. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


year, $1; six months, 50 conte: Sree aon. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 
DALLAS, TEXAS. 


twe years, 


25 cents. Long-term subscriptions: 
50 sents. 


more without agent’s commissions, 
au subscriptions ‘‘stop when out.” 





One eld subseriber and one new subseriher, 
year fer $1.50. 


OUR TWO BEST SUBSCRIPTION OFFERS 


i if sent together, 
A elub of three yearly subscriptions, if sent together, a 


ean get The Progressive Farmer one 
alt for $2. 





Geliberate swindler. This does not mean that 
business houses and their patrons, 


loss shall be reported to us within one month after 
the transaction complained of; 


er individual becomes bankrupt; 
advertising it earries. 





Reliability of Every Advertisement Guaranteed 


WILL positively make good the loss sustained by any subscriber 

representations made in The Progressive a 2 the fag SF any 
a 

ase of grmeliy fraudulent dealings, we will make good 


but in any cases 
fo the subscriber as we have just indicated. The conditions of this guarantee are, 


that our liability shall cover only the 


aggregate over $1,000 on any one advertiser; 
sP*individual ~ : and that the subscriber must say when writing each acvertiser: 


am writing you as an advertiser in The Progressive Farmer, 


as a result of fraudulent mis- 
advertiser who proves to be @ 
disputes between reliable 


that the claim for 


dvertisement appears in our paper and after 
. -- purchase price of the article in 
that our liability does not apply when — 


which guarantees the reliability of ail 











CIDER MILLS 


A good cider mill is one of the 
surest money-makers on the 
farm. Get full returns from your 


apple crop; culls and windfalls make delicious cider and vinegar 


for home use, and surplus always brings good prices. 


We offer 


remarkable values in high-grade hand Cider Mills; heavy hard- 
wood frames, extra strong castings, and metal parts; built for service. Mille shipped 


promptly from Richmond; little freight. 


Catalog of South's Mail Order House free. 


THE SPOTLESS CO., ‘The South’s Mail Order House’ Richmond, Va. 








STOCKDELL-MYERS HARDWARE CO., INC., 


Distributors 


“THE HOUSE 
OF SERVICE” 


FOOS Gasoline Engines 





APPLETON Corn Huskers 


No. 28-30 Sycamore St., 





Write us for prices, stating size and style machinery you desire. 
We carry a complete line of Hardware, Mill Supplies and Machinery. 


PETERSBURG, VA. 











SPOTLESS MOWERS AND HAY RAKES 


Spotiess Vertical Lift Mowers have 1-piece frame, heavy cold rolled | shoe! 
shaft and cutter bar, best steel knife; light draft; large capacity. 

Dump Hay Rakes do perfect work on any kind of hay, alfalfa, welover, corn or - 
stalks; self-dumping; solidly built to stand hardest service. Free Rock 

catalog gives low prices on Spotless pe wry ong € all Farm 





Implements. Write for copy. 


THE SPOTLESS yet a 
“The South's Mail Order House”’ 


Richmond, Virginia 








MASSEY’S 
GARDEN BOOK 


for the 
SOUTHERN STATES 


Cloth §75¢ 
Paper 50c 


Postage Prepaid 








MASSEY'S 
Garden Booh 
Fer whe Sovtherm Stomp 


? 


orcs 




















128 Pages 


With Subscription and a Paper Cover 
Garden Book: 


Two Years 


(The last is the “big buy”.) 


Please address our office nearest you 











Many are making $15.00 and up per day, can- 

ning Fruit and Vegetables for market, neigh 

bors and home use with a 

“FAVORITE” HOME CANNER 

Made better, last longer no waste, gives best 

tesults, uses less fucl, easy to operate. 

Prices, $3.25 and up. We furnish cane 

and labels. Write for FREE BOOKLET. J 

We also manufacture Home and Commuaity 
Steam Pressure Ou 


The Carolina Metal Products Co., 
Post Office Box 100 Wilmington, N.C. 





ROOFING 


OX. R ol Roofing lasts lo: 

FT ceeghecs weather resister 

known; low priced because 

sold direct. Strictly first 

grade, 1-piece rolls of 108 aq. 

ft. with cement and nails. 

Anybody can lay it. Prices: 

Ph 1-Ply, $1.30; 2-Ply, $1.70;3-Ply, 
$2.05. Order now from this advertisement to get 
Benefit ad present low prices. 


samples 
821 East C 
0, vA. 


SMITH- COURTNEY CO., ‘ifiono 


Oldest and Largest Machy. and Sue’ House in Sou 


“BEAVER BOARD” 


Use “BEAVER BOARD” for your 
walls and ceilings. It is air-tight 
and wind-proof. Any carpenter or 
workman can put it on. It pro- 
duces far more tasteful effects 
than plaster and is more economi- 
cal. 


Stratton & Bragg Company, 
Petersburg, 
“Beaver Board” Distributors. 








Virginia. 


ction Guaran- — 














THRESHING MACHINE 


There's good money 
in threshing for 
market, neigh- 
bors and your 
own needs with a 
Golden Harvest 
Threshes 
of nek 
cow peas, beans, peanuts, etc. Wit 
attachments will do all your threshing. 
: 22, 26 and 30inches. Capacity: 20 to 50 bush- 
els wheat per hour. Special free Power Catloag gives 
rock-bottom prices, Cash or Easy Payment Terms. 


., Richmond, V. 
eee St a 





When writing to advertisers say, “I saw your advertisement in The Pro- 


gressive Farmer.” 


SOUTH CAROLINA COTTON 
FARMERS ORGANIZE 


In Meeting at Gabuabie, May 14, State 
| Cotton Marketing Association With 
| County and Community Units Was 

Formed—Plan Calls for Sales Man- 
ager and Bureau of Information 
be RESPONSE to 

Warehouse Commissioner W. G. 

Smith, 75 South Carolina cotton 

farmers met in Columbia May 14 and 

organized “The South Carolina Cot- 
ton Information and Marketing As- 
sociation.” 


a recent call of 


The plan as 
formation of 
clubs in every 


adopted calls for the 
community marketing 
county, the executive 
committee of the state organization 
appointing a committee of three 
farmers in each county to look after 
the organization of the community 
units. When three community units 
or clubs have been organized, a coun- 
ty cotton and cottonseed marketing 
association shall then be organized. 

As the community units are welded 
into a county association, so the 
county associations will have a head 
in the state sales manager, to be ap- 
pointed by a sales committee of 
seven members elected by the state 
Organization, and who will work in 
codperation with Commissioner 
Smith. This state sales manager shall 
be in daily communication with coun- 
ty and community organizations and 
shall keep a record of all demands 
fer cotton and cotton seed as well as 
all offerings by members and shall 
also aid members in making sales and 
try to protect and safeguard them in 
every possible way. 

The sales manager shall also estab- 
lish and maintain a state bureau of 
information which shall collect sta- 
tistics and data’‘to be given to the 
| press and published in bulletin form 
| and sent to members. During the cot- 
ton marketing season weekly, and if 
necessary, daily letters will be sent 
to each county organization, which 
will in turn be communicated to 
community organizations by tele- 
phone or otherwise and thence to in- 
dividual farmers. 





Provision was also made for grad- 
ing all cotton stored in the state 
warehouses and also for securing 
loans on cotton stored. It was 
provided that a finance com- 
mittee of seven members should be 
named by the executive committee, 
one member from each congressional 
district. This finance committee is to 
investigate the financial requirements 
of cotton farmers in each county and 
then arrange with the various banks 
in these counties and with the Fed- 
eral Reserve Banks to handle all 
| loans on cotton stored in the state 
warehouses. 

Dr. Wade H. Stackhouse, of Dillon; 
E. W. Dabbs, of Mayesville; and 
Commissioner of Agriculture A. C. 
Summers were appointed to repre- 
sent South Carolina at the conference 
of cotton growers to be held by Her- 
bert Hoover sometime soon. Mr. 
Iloover planned to make a tour of 
the South, holding a conference in 
{each state, but the South Carolina 
farmers adopted a resolution request- 
ing that one conference be held at 
| some central point. 

This meeting of farmers went on 
record as being opposed to fixing the 
price of cotton; but it was emphasiz- 
ed that if a price should be set, the 
minimum should be 35 cents a pound 
and growers were urged to hold 
when staple was selling below that 
figure. 


The Red Cross Shorthorn Bull Sale 


Mae great Red Cross Shorthorn bull 
sale of which we gave notice re- 
cently will be held at Birmingham, 
Ala., Tuesday, July 2; 1918. 

At least 50 choice bulls will be sold 
at this sale. These bulls will be 
shown the day preceding the sale and 
the awards will be made by Dean C. 
F. Curtis, of the lowa Agricultural 


so 
state 
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College, acknowledged the equal of 
any show ring judge in America. 

A large premium list is being pro- 
vided, which will also go to the Red 
Cross. The bulls will be sold the day 
following in the order in which they 
are placed in the show ring. The 
champion of the show should and will 
bring a handsome price, and the pur- 
chaser will get one of the great bulls 
of the breed. Whatever this bull 
brings will go to the Birmingham 
Chapter of the Red Cross, but the 
prices paid for all other bulls will go 
to the Red Cross organization of the 
localities of individuals making the 
purchases. This offers a splendid in- 
ducement for any individual or or- 
ganization to form a local or neigh- 
borhood bull club, ‘because not only 
can a good bull be obtained, but the 
local Red Cross Chapter will receive 
every dollar paid for him. 

If this is not the greatest bull sale 
ever held, the South will miss a rare 
opportunity to add much to its cattle 
industry and at the same time aid 
materially the greatest of all war or- 
ganizations. 

The following auctioneers have do- 
nated their services free, and no equal 
array of auction block talent can be 
collected in the country: 

Col. Cary M. Jones, Chicago, Ill. . 

Col. Fred Reppert, Decatur, Ind. 

Col. P. M. Gross, Kansas City, Mo. 

Col. H. L. Iglehart, Elizabeth- 

town, Ky. 

The only Scotty Milne, Kahoka, 

Missouri. 

Col. E. F. Heriff, Apache, Okla. 

Col. N. C. Kraschel, Harlan, Iowa. 

Col. Theo Martin, Bellvue, Iowa. 

Col. F. G. Hengst, Louisville, K.y 

Such an event ‘is worth any man’s 
while making a note of and keeping 
the date open so that nothing will 
prevent his attendance. Any com- 
munity can also do a good service for 
their local Red Cross and for their 
cattle breeding interests by organiz- 
ing a bull club and buying a bull at 
this sale. 


To Bring “the Jobless Man and the 
Manless Job” Together 


H Lenoes Federal Government recently 
sent an agent to North Carolina to 
see what could be done to better the 
labor situation. It was first proposed 
that a special session of the Legisla- 
ture be called to provide vagrancy 
legislation, but this met with general 
opposition. Governor Bickett step- 
ped into the breach, however, and on 
May 14 issued the following procla- 
mation: 

“Never before in the history of 
North Carolina has it been of such 
supreme importance to bring togeth- 
er the jobless man and the manless 
job. The agricultural, commercial 
and industrial life of the state de- 
pends on the utilization to its fullest 
capacity of every labor unit that can 
be found. At this time idleness is a 
crime that savors strongly of treason, 
for the man at the front cannot fight 
unless the men at home work. 

“To this end I call on every county 
in North Carolina to hold a session 
on Wednesday, May 29, for the pur- 
pose of discussing the best methods 
of enforcing our vagrancy laws, of 
establishing employment bureaus and 
of appointing delegates to a state 
convention to be held in Raleigh on 
Tuesday, June 4, 1918, for the purpose 
of discussing these subjects. The 
Federal government is vitally inter- 
ested in this matter, and its repre- 
sentatives are prepared to give valu- 
able assistance in the solution of the 
grave labor problem that confronts 
the state. 








A NEW VIEW 


Banks—Don’t you think the war will have 
a tendency to discourage matrimony? 

Hanks—Not much. The men will be more 
eager than ever to marry. Why, look how 
the war is showing | women how to support 
a family!—-P American. 


ADAM’S WRONG START 
“Mama,” said Edith, “when the first man 


started to spell ‘psalm’ with a ‘p’ * why 
didn’t he scratch it out and start over? 








Saturday, May 25, 1918] 








WORTH-WHILE ACCESSORIES 


By 
{This is the last of a series of 16 articles 
on “The Farm Autemobile.”] 





yous are a great many articles of 

equipment and accessories which 
are not included in the original 
equipment of the modern automobile. 
Many of the things that once cost ex- 
tra money and were considered lux- 
uries are now conceded to be neces- 
sities and are included in the equip- 
ment as a matter of course. 

Every car should have a speedome- 
ter, and if anyone has a car not 
equipped with such an instrument, it 
will be well to buy and install one. 
Unless a car does have a speedome- 
ter, it is impossible to know how 
fhuch service you are getting out of 
tires: and if tires do not give their 
guaranteed milage you have nothing 
on which to base your claims for ad- 
justment. 

Shock absorbers are another thing 
worth putting on a car that has stiff 
springs. These not only give a car 
greater comfort, but add to its life by 
eliminating a large amount of vibra- 
tion. 

Every car should carry a spare tire 
complete, as well as two or three 
inner tubes. The spare tire should be 
protected by a tire covering, and the 
tubes should be folded, dusted with 
powdered soapstone, and placed in 
boxes. 

If much touring is done, a folding 
rubber bucket should be carried along 
with which to fill the radiator when- 
ever it is necessary. 

A small steam vulcanizer is almost 
indispensable in repairing pin punc- 
tures in inner tubes and cuts in tire 
casings. Prepared patches should 
also be kept on hand at all times, as 
well as a few blow-out shoes. 

Most automobiles are equipped 
with tire pumps, but many of them 
are almost worthless. Be sure you 
have a good tire pump that goespwith 
you on all trips. 

One should also have a good assort- 
ment of tools. This line of equipment 
that usually comes with cars is inad- 
equate. Every car should carry the 
following tools: 1 center punch, | 
bunch of wire, 3 end wrenches of var- 
ious sizes, 1 pair cutting pliers, 1 
chisel, 1 box of split-pins, 1 box of 
assorted nuts, 1 pair combination 
pliers, 1 small and 1 large screw 
driver, 1 pipe wrench, 1 mechanic’s 
hammer, 1 monkey wrench, | rat-tail 
file, 1 three-cornered file, 1 split- 
pin extractor, 1 flat file, 1 file handle, 
f oil can, 1 wheel jack, 1 small hand 
vise, 1 pair of scissors, 1 set of spark 
plugs, 1 trouble lamp, and 1 set of 
tire tools. 

Besides the above equipment, one 
should keep in his shop or garage the 
tools necessary to make ordinary re- 
pairs. This at least should include a 
set of socket wrenches, a blow torch, 
several heavy wrenches, a hacksaw 
and several blades, a heavy vise, 
some carbon scrapers, a hand drill, 
valve-grinding tools, etc. 

It is well to keep the car prepared 
for any emergency, and a great deal 
of trouble and annoyance may some- 
times be prevented by carrying along 
a small can of lubricating oil, a box of 
cup grease, and any other things that 
may possibly be needed. 

Above all things, keep the car’s 
tools and equipment in order. Have 
a place for everything and keep ev- 
erything in its place. This is the only 
way to get real car service. Have 
your car so equipped that you will 
have no fear of not getting back 
home all right when you start out on 
a trip. 





THE POLITICAL CANVASS 
Mrs. O'Grady, 
What 


Canvasser—‘What party, 
does your husband belong to? 

Mrs, O’Grady—‘I’'m the 
about it?” 


party. 





WELL MATCHED 


“The pretty little bride over the 
like Juno; she's ox-eyed.” 

“Then she’s got her match 
band, for he’s bull-headed.”’ 


way is 


in her hus- 











OUR YOUNG PEOPLE 


Address Letters to “ The Young People’s Department”, The Progressive Farmer 











BE KIND TO THE HORSE! 


PASSING a fleld the other day, we saw 
a farm boy resting himself and team 
pnder the shade of a big tree. And he 
was thinking more about the horses 
welfare than of his own tomfort—for he 
had pushed the collars forward from 
their necks, had moved the backbands 
to a new position and was fanning them 
with his big straw hat! ae 

There was a boy you could 
was thoughtful! His heart 
right place! 

All of us ought 
the farm animals as this boy was In 
hot weather we ought to give them 
plenty of water, frequent rests, free them 
from annoying flies as much as possible, 
keep the harness comfortably adjusted, 
and take them to the shade whenever 
we go. 

Let's 


He 


the 


trust! 
was in 
be of 


to as thoughtful 


be kind and considerate to the 
horse or other farm stock—for though 
they have all the feelings of thirst, 
fatigue, hunger, pain, and thankfulness 
we have they can't express these feel- 
ings and we must therefore do the kind 
thing without being asked 











About the Catawba County Farm 
Life School 


(Girls’ $1 Prize Letter) 
E have 
County 


nine teachers at the Catawba 


Farm Life School, and music and 


art are taught. The domestic science teach- 


has a large class of giris, 

The has al 
the of 
carried away all the prizes for the last 


This year they 


er 


agricultural teacher large Class, 


and stock judging team Startown 


thr 


years, won the silver cup for 


The school has a weli equipped m 


and a 


keeps. u- 


training building and laboratory 


teacher that 
In 


ual 
the job. 

the ninth 
“Literary 


is up on 


with and tenth 


the 


connection 


grade literature, Digest” is 


school, and 


study 


every scholar reads 
it A 


it, and 
READER 


boys 





Beautifying My New Home 
(Boys’ $1 Prize Letter) 


HEN we 


thought it 


moved to our new home I 


was the most desolate, barren 


place I had ever seen. The house 


fortable; 
bare except for a few 


was com- 
but small 


hardy 


the yard was too and 


roses and ilies 
about. 
thing 
and 


scattered 
The first 


we did to 
fertilize 

set Bermuda 
the 


was dig 
the 


grass 


these 
spade thor- 


and 


ground 
oughly, sods 


feet 


three 


ipart over lawn Then prepared 
beds for the plants. 

At the south end of the 
three bananas, 
(we grew the 
from a package 


palms a row 


we planted 
paims in 
seed pro 


front of 


house 


several date front 
latter fron 
of 
of dasheens 


the 


ured 
the 
fond 


as ol 


dates) In 


(We are very 


of the tubers and plants are 


border 


nha- 
then d the bed 
[ planted F 
a moon flower 
I love the 


trained 


mental as caladiums), 


with vincas. our 
to train over bedroom 


of both 


and my 


window. fragrance Over 


the porches cypress vines and 


Inside a curve of the 
for 
tulips 


ttered 


bed 


Cobea Scandena, 
walk I 
gladioli 
bulbs i 


around 


two peonies, twelve 


inth 
seed 


made a bed 


and some and hyac 


port 


When th 


have ca ulacca 
the 
blooming the p 
and be a blaze 6f 


and over 
are ints 
the 
frost, no n 

We took 


he yard 


through 
sround 


iatter how dry 
* 


the ugly fen 


from the veg 


and started a mse he 


ige 


growing plants in front 


yard appear larger. We s 


of crape myrties, essamines, 





JEMIMA JONES— 
































rid 
2. Sung by the king's son 

I have come to see Jem?fma Jones, 
Jemima Jones, Jemima Jones; 

I have come to see Jemima Jones, 
And how is she to-day” 


comes a - 


3. Jemima's Mother 
She is very busy washing, 
Washing, washing; 
She is very busy washing, 
So call another day. 


4. King's son repeat verse 2. 
5. Jemima’s Father. 
She is very busy ironing, 
Ironing, ironing; 

She is very busy ironing, 
So call another day. 
6. King’s son, repeat verse 2. 
7. Jemima's Sister. 

She is very busy sweeping, 
Sweeping, sweeping; 

She is very busy sweeping, 
So call another day. 


the first 
Jones in 


stanza, 
turn 


the children all sing 
brother and Jemima 
ing in showing how the washing, 
ride away, the children sing the last two 
Catherine T. Bryce, copyright by Newsom 





How to Play the Game.—As the king's son rides 
The 
sing the stanzas allotted to them, the others join. 
ironing « 








King's repeat v 
9. Jemima’s brother 
She is very busy baking, 
Baking, baking; 
She is very busy baking, 
So call another day. 


10. 


4A; 
Oo, 


son “rae 


King’s son, repeat verse 2 


Jemima 
{am she, Jemima Jonea, 

Jemima Jones, Jemima Jones; 
O, Tam she, Jemima Jonea, 

I'm very well to-day 


12. All, 

A king’s son goes a-riding, 
Riding, riding; 

A king’s son goes a-riding, 
To far-away. 


13. All, 
And with him rides Jemima Jones, 
Jemima Jones, Jemima Jones; 
And with him rides Jemima Jones 

O, happy, happy day! 
stick 
the 


in (a 
son, 


makes @ fine steed) 

king's mother, father, sister, 

. is done. As the king’s son and 

tanzas From the Playtime 
New York 


Jemima 


Primer, by 





studied. This is of the mos inter- 
esting text can be studied 
connection All the 
happenings are read and discussed, 
not to go to the 1911 
topics. 

Scholars attend the school 
the county, We have two large dormitories, 
one for the boys and one for the girls. 

We have two literary societies and we 
have organized a “Patriotic Society.” We 
meet every Wednesday; have a 
speaker and sing patriotic Each 
grade has a committee to report how many 
War Savings Stamps have been sold. About 
five hundred dollars worth have been taken 
out by teachers and scholars in three weeks’ 
The people in the community are ac- 
tive workers in this too, The little tots in 
the first and second grades have bought War 
Savings Stamps, The whole school has re- 
solved to go without small luxuries and un- 
things, to buy War Savings 


one 
that 
On glish, 


books in 
current 
We do 


1914 


with 


have back or 


from all over 


sometimes 
songs. 


time. 


necessary 
Stamps. 
The school has all kinds of 
three tennis courts, basket bali, and baseball. 
The sent to the 


athietics— 


Progressive Farmer is 





other shrubs at the rea 
the w 


vad 


vhe 
and 
THEODORE JA‘ 


they 
well-shed 
KSON, 


will 


soon hido ash house 


from the r 





Black-and-white Warblers 


ps THE latter part of April there appears in 
bird, about 5% 
inches iong, heavily streaked with black and 
white and 


our woodlands a smail 


above below, 

The first intimation we have of its pres- 
ence is its song, a thin, wiry tsee, tsee, tsee, 
sounding much like some one boring a hole 
with a dull auger, and we know at 
once that the little black-and-white warbler 
has returned from its winter home in South 


rusty 


America, 
They are busy little birda, tirelessly climb. 
ing trees all day in their search for insects, 
They are sometimes calied black-and-white 
their habit of creeping upon 
the bodies and out upon the limbs of trees, 
Their nest placed to, or 
ground beside some stump or rock 
They lay four or five white eggs 
with reddish brown on the larger end 


J. C. JONES 


creepers from 


is close on the 


spotted 


the 


O’clocks under, | 





bulbs 





| Saves 20% 
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Don’t Walk 


To work, to play or over the hills and far away 
—wherever you want to go—a sturdy Iver 
one Bicycle will take you swiftly and come 
ortably. You are entitled to the hours an Iver 
Johnson will save and the fun it will bring you. 


An Iver Johnson is a wise investment for any 
man to make, because an Iver Johnson is honestly 
and scientifically built, Frame of truss bridge 
construction—tapered jaw connections—the fins 
est bearings moneycan buy—a fewof the features 
that make an Iver Johnson Bicycle wear well 
and ride well for years and years. 


Write today for FREE Bicycle Catalog 
“B.” Adults’ sizes $37.50 to $55.00, 
Juvenile models $22.50 to $27.50. 


Iver Johnson’s Arms & Cycle Works 
316 River St., Fitchburg, Mass. 
New York: 99 Chambers St. San Prancisce: 717 Market St. 


IVERJOHNSON 
BICYCLES 








SEED We Sell Everything SEED 


e 
That Is Planted 


Cowpeas, Soja Beans, Soy Beans, 
all kinds of Clover, Grass, Field, 
Garden and Flower Seeds. 


We also sell Insecticides, Incuba- 
tors and Poultry Supplies. 


Get our prices before you order. 
We can save you money. 


Write for Our Catalog. 


ASHEVILLE SEED COMPANY, 
Asheville, N. C. 


. - ! 
- ——jeo SAVES YOU MONEY 
2 aaa F 7 Buy direct and save $10 to $20 on 
= +. abicycle. RANGER BICYCLES 
now come in 44 styles, colors and 
izes. Greatly improved; prices 
*%\ duced, Other reliable models $16.76 
, ELIVER FREE to youon 
30 days free trial— 














A ever: thing new i) Sa es and 
ka Sundries. rite for it. 
} TIRES,lamps,wheels,parts and 
4 supplies at Aalf usual prices. 
Do not buy a bicycle, tires, 
sor sundries until you get our 
wonderful new offers, low prices 
Hand liberal terms. postal 
brings everything. 


MEAD Cycle Company 
Dept. w-79 Chicago 
Hay Press 
MEANS ONE MAN LESS. 
Both belt and gad freeses, 


Lighted 
Motorbike 


Auto - 





Baling Cost 


ae Us Your 
ers and Con- 1 on same 
@gnments of Hay or =e frame. 


Auto-Fedan Hay Press Co., 1685 Wyoming, Kansas City, Me. 
FENCE~ FACTORY 
« PRICES 


THE FREIGHT 





y- 


Before you buy get our cata- 
log. prices and sample of our 


never-slip lock fence. 
I staples. save you money 
ae | ow! at money saving pecs — today 
ast Birmingham tron Roofing Co., 
Dept. A. Birmingham, Ala 








Save your Seed while cutting, 

if you have 1 acre it will pay, 

can be a in five min- 

utes, No holes to drill, two Order while yous 
sizes, 44 and 5 ft. Only $15. can get it. 


GOLE SEED SAVER CO, MEWBERN, TENN. 





When writing to an advertiser, say: “Tam 
writing you as an advertiser in The Progres- 
sive Farmer, which guarantees the reliability 
of all advertising it carries.’ 
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This means that we as a nation, must depend more upon Rice, Sweet Potatoes, Irish Potatoes, Cornmeal, etc. 
These foods can be made into a variety of palatable and nourishing dishes, such as delicious Croquettes, 
Pies, Puddings, etc. —FLAVORING EXTRACTS playing an important part in making them tempting to 
the palate, more acceptable to the stomach, therefore more easily digested. 


AUER'SS 


F LAVORING EXTRACTS 


Are the Largest Selling Brand of Extracts in the United States and have been awarded 17 Highest Medals at 
American and European Expositions for Purity, Strength and Fine Flavor. Put up in thirty-two distinct 
flavors and seven colors. For sale by all dealers—15c, 25c, 35c, 50c, 65c, $1.00 and $1.25. 


‘el | - 5 
% A 5. 


SAUER’S EGE \ ~|..9VW (Tasteless and harmless) will be found invaluable in giving to va- 
rious foods the rich color which was formerly obtained by the lib- 


eral use of eggs. 


__We are now preparing a booklet of tried and 

~“tested War Time Economy Recipes which will 
show these conservation dishes, a copy of 
which will be mailed you free upon request. 
We shall be glad to receive additional war 
time recipes in which Extracts are used in 
making economical dishes. 














